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PREFACE. 

The following pages contain the substance 
of a series of letters, written during the 
coxuBe of the tour therein described 

They assume their present form to meet 
the wishes of those to whom they were 
originaUj addreased. 

The reader will kindly excuse any little 
inaccuracy of detail, when he considers that 
the observations were made without the 
most remote idea of publication. 

Yoxford, Suffolk. C. H. B. 
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CH AFTER I. 

BEYROUT TO JERUSALEM. 
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Before the reader sets out with me on the 
following tour, I must ask his permission to 
introduce our party to him. This consisted 

B 
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of Mr. and Mrs. R , whom I had joined 

in Egypt, and their maid, whom we will call 

W , and the reader's humble servant, the 

writer of these pages. 

March 20th. A lovely spring morning: 
just such a one as I had hoped for on entering 
this interesting country ! 

When I awoke, the vessel in which we had 
come from Alexandria was lying at anchor, 
about a mile from the town of Beyrout ; and 
we were already surrounded by the numerous 
store-boats, each of which was manned by 
three or four gaudily-dressed Arabs, who 
seemed to think that the chief object in life 
was to talk one another out of time altogether. 

We remained on board the steamer until 
after breakfast, when our dragoman came to 
conduct us ashore. The name of this man is 
Abraham Mordecai, from which the reader 
will be at no loss to arrive at his nationality. 
He had been recommended to us before we 
left England, and we had written to Jerusalem 
to appoint a meeting at Beyrout. To Euro- 
peans travelling in Syria, it is almost necessary 
to be attended by a dragoman. A contract 
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is made with him, by which he agrees, for a 
certain sum, to furnish every necessary for the 
forthcoming expedition ; to attend the party 
throughout the journey ; and, in short, to 
combine in one person all the duties of guide, 
friend, companion, and attendant. 

After he had engaged a boat, and deposited 
in it all our eflFects, Mordecai pointed out to 
us from the deck of the vessel several objects 
of interest, which we should have failed to 
see from the shore. 

The town of Beyrout occupies the lower 
slope of one of the spurs of Lebanon, which* 
here forms a triangular promontory. The 
houses in the suburbs above the town are built 
on terraces, and from being separated from each 
other by orchards and gardens make the town 
appear more extensive than it really is. I have 
seldom seen any landscape so picturesque as 
that of the Lebanon viewed from the neigh- 
bourhood of Beyrout. It lacks the wildness 
with which its eastern ranges are characterized, 
and presents a much more pastoral appearance. 

The landing at Beyrout is sometimes a 
matter of difficulty, for the entrance to the 
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Custom-house wharf is blocked by the ruins 
of the fortifications which fell to the English 
guns in 1840. With us, however, all went 
smoothly enough, and we were soon in the 
Custom-house, waiting to get our baggage 
cleared. Leaving Mordecai to settle matters 
with the douaniers, we amused ourselves by 
watching the scene of confusion around us. 
The Babel of tongues was beyond all descrip- 
tion. Now and then we were jostled with 
huge sacks of flour, iron bars, or heavy bales 
of cotton ; in short, there seemed to be no order, 
but everyone seemed to be following his own 
devices. We saw the clerks (if the Arabs 
could be so called) writing their memoranda 
on separate leaflets of paper, instead of in 
ledgers; and perhaps it is due to this hap- 
hazard method of keeping accounts, that so 
many complaints are made by travellers as to 
the difficulty of clearing their luggage at the 
Syrian ports. It is generally the best plan 
to give the chief douanier a franc ; this mol- 
lifies the scruples of the officials, and saves a 
great deal of time and trouble. 
Having got our luggage safely through, we 
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started for the hotel, but were obliged to call 
at a bureau on the way to hand in our pass- 
ports. We were informed that they would be 
returned to us later in the day on our paying 
the fee of a firanc each. This system is a regular 
trap to get money out of Europeans, for I 
learnt afterwards, that none of the officials 
could read anything but Turkish and Arabic. 

A walk of a few minutes through some 
circuitous alleys brought us to the New 
Oriental Hotel at the southern end of the 
town. We had already engaged our rooms 
by letter, and our host was standing on the 
steps, in a long flowing Arabic robe, ready to 
receive us. Our rooms were large and airy ; 
— a pleasant change after the stuffy cabin 
on board the steamer we had just quitted. 
The one which I had occupied with three 
other passengers was so small, that we had to 
wash and dress in "Indian file." We un- 
packed our portable baths, and were soon 
revelling in that luxury which only English- 
men can appreciate, — a cold tub. 

In the course of the morning Owen Ph , 

a resident in Beyrout, called upon me, and 
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rendered us great assistance in our arrange- 
ments previous to starting on the following 
Monday. First there was the camp to inspect, 
then the horses to choose, and last and most 
important, the bargain to be made with the 
dragoman. This latter requires a little dis- 
cretion ; for although the dragoman must be 
prevented making a bargain too much in his 
own favour, it must be remembered that by 
curtailing his prices too much, the traveller is 
giving the dragoman an excuse for behaving 
illiberally. We had a considerable argument 
with Mordecai before we could come to terms, 
but eventually it was arranged that we were to 
pay thirty-five shillings per head per day for six 
weeks certain, the same rate to be continued 
should the time be extended. In consideration 
of this sum, Mordecai was to provide tents, 
food, servants, horses, mules, and muleteers, 
— everything in short, except wine, beer, and 
spirits, which were to be paid for as extras. 

Having concluded our bargain, we next 
visited our camp, which had been pitched in 
a grass plot adjoining the hotel I shall 
have another opportunity of describing it as 
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we proceed on our journey. A preliminary 
inspection is necessary, as it insures having 
good tents and comfortable beds, and leaves 
a dragoman no excuse for omitting anything 
which might afterwards be useful 

The horses were now brought out for us to 
try. For the most part they were poor weedy 
looking creatui-es, with sore backs and without 
a sound leg to stand upon. We tried several 
before we were suited, but we succeeded at 
length in getting the best to be had. The 
natives are always averse to having the saddle- 
cloth removed, but the traveller should invari- 
ably make them do so, as otherwise he will find 
a horse palmed off upon him with a sore back. 

The R s were engaged all the afternoon 

in making preparations for the journey. I 
accompanied my friend Owen Ph on horse- 
back to the Nahr el Kelb, or Dog River, 
which lies some seven or eight miles north of 
Beyrout. The first two miles after leaving 
Beyrout was very rough riding; the path, 
where there was one, leading over huge round ' 
boulders ; but on reaching the northern end 
of the bay, where, the Nahr BeirAt enters the 
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sea, we got upon a stretch of firm sand, ex- 
tending for nearly ^ve miles, which formed a 
capital^alloping ground. Now and then we 
had to cross some of the streams issuing from 
the Lebanon, but as little or no rain had 
fallen for some time, none of them presented 
any difficulty, although at one of them a 
stranger might have missed the ford. 

We were now riding between the Lebanon 
and the sea. The former was looking magni- 
ficent, and I was much struck by the curiously 
rounded valleys by which it is intersected, 
and which have the effect of making the 
mountains appear much lower than they are 
in reality. The scenery reminded me in some 
measure of the volcanic hiUs in the Auvergne. 

We now reached the "Ark," a wooden 
structure built close to the shore, and occupied 
by a colony of English engineers, who were 
engaged in conducting water from the Lebanon 
to supply the town of Beyrout. We had an 
opportunity of seeing their new pumping 
engines, which had only been completed a 
few days before. From this point our path 
lay up a steep rocky ascent, cut out of the 
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side of the mountain^ and overhanging the 
sea. The pass at this plaoe is lovely, atf d its 
antiquity adds to its charms, for '\it is 
supposed that it was first formed in the 
fourteenth century before the Christian era, 
and is therefore 3200 years old. It is, how- 
ever, certain that it was traversed by Pul, 
Tiglath - Pileser, Shalmaneser, Tartan and 
Sennacherib."* Just above us, as the road 
reached the highest part of the pass, were 
some very ancient slabs cut out of the face of 
the rock, containing Assyrian and Egyptian 
inscriptions. There is also among them a 
miserable imitation left here by the French 
in 1860 1 Thinking at the time that I should 
return to Beyrout by this route at the end of 
our tour, I did not visit those which were 
high up above the road, and which are in the 
best state of preservation. I much regret 
that I did not see them, for our plans were 
unavoidably altered, and I thus lost one of the 
most interesting historical records now extant. 
It must have been tedious work to have 

♦ Muiray : " Handbook of Syria," p. 386, 7. 
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brought whole armies over this pass, for ia 
some parts, close to the Nahr el Kelb, the 
road 19 hardly six feet in width, so that three 
men could have scarcely walked abreast. A 
little further on the road turns to the right, 
and looking over a perpendicular cliff, we 
gained our first sight of the river, which here 
flows between two rocky mountain-spurs. 
The sides of the gorge down which it flows 
are lined with the wildest rocks I ever saw, 
without any foliage. Before reaching the sea, 
the river makes a noble sweep, and at its 
narrowest part is spanned by a fine bridge of 
three arches. As it was now getting late we 
had to ride back to Beyrout at a much faster 
pace than I should have liked on an English 
horse on such a road. It was long past sun- 
set when we entered the town, and had it 
not been for my companion, I should have had 
some difficulty in finding the hotel. 

Sunday, March 21st. After limcheon I 

went with Ph round the environs of the 

town. Unfortunately the sirocco, which had 
commenced on the previous evening, was still 
blowing, and consequently we could only just 
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see the outline of the Lebanon : this sirocco 
is a wind that blows from the south-east, and 
brings up with it clouds of impalpable sand, 
which thickens the atmosphere and renders it 
very oppressive. 

A short walk through the suburbs brought 

us to Ph 's residence, which is on a 

terrace above the town, and commands a 
good view of the Mediterranean. The house 
— like almost all Eastern houses — is entered 
through an outer court, open to the air. On 
passing through the hall, I was surprised to 
see several divans, or couches, ranged along 
both sides : these, I was told, were the ser- 
vants' sleeping-places. Passing through this, 
we came to the sitting-room, which had, in 
addition to the door, two windows also look- 
ing into the hall : these, however, were kept 
covered up by its present occupier for the 
sake of privacy. The room I have just men- 
tioned is called, in Oriental language, the 
lew4n, or reception-room, deriving its name 
from the fact of its being raised one step 
above the entrance-hall. The name lew4n 
properly applies to the actual step itself; and 
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it is, doubtless, to these lew&ns, or reception- 
rooms, that our Lord refers, when he says, 
* ' Friend, go up higher. " The ventilation of the 
rooms is accomplished by two large holes, about 
half-arfoot square, which penetrate through the 
wall at the comers into the open air. 

On leaving the house, we made our way to 
some large mounds of sand on the south-west 
of the town, jfrom which we were able to see 
a portion of the route we were to pursue 
on the following day. The town itself, seen 
from this point, presents a combination of 
the European style of architecture with the 
Oriental, although I am told that the interior 
of most of the houses is of the latter kind. 
The houses of the bankers, merchants, and 
richer portion of the inhabitants, are generally 
surrounded by gardens ; but of late years 
these have been in danger of being destroyed 
by the sand-hills, which encroach nearer in- 
land every year. In some places it has been 
found necessary to plant thick groves of pines 
in order to intercept their progress. On re- 
turning to the hotel, we passed through thd 
Arab part of the town ; but very little business 
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seemed to be going on in the bazaars, owing 
probably to the fact that the Mahomedans 
are rather out-numbered by the Christians at 
Beyrout, and it does not therefore pay them 
to keep their shops open all Sunday. 

After dinner I went to make the acquaint-- 
ance of the Syrian cook, who was to accompany 
our expedition. He was busy packing the 
goods in the canteen : this consisted of four 
large wooden boxes, about four feet in length, 
and three feet in breadth and height :, in one 
of these were packed the knives, forks, 
glasses, table-cloths, and all the standing gear 
of the dinner-table ; another was filled with 
tins of Australian meat, potted hams and 
tongues, etc. ; while a third would contain 
bottles of wine, spirits, and other requisites. 

March 22nd. At an early hour we were 
awakened by the bells of the mules, which 
were being brought into the hotel meadow 
for the purpose of being loaded. Nor were 
the bells the only noise we heard. The 
muleteers, nine in number, who were to 
accompany us, were, like aU Orientals, shout- 
ing at one another at the top of their voices, 
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every one speaking at once, without giving 
anyone an opportunity of listening. The 
first morning's start is generally a scene of 
confusion, for the baggage is all new to 
the men, and they have to consider which 
packages will best go together ; but I may 
remark, as far as our men were concerned, 
that after the first morning, we never had 
any diflSculty. The baggage (personal as well 
as domestic), is all divided among the men^ 
who generally work in pairs, and it is sur- 
prising to observe how quickly they will 
strike camp and load the mules. For instance, 
my two portmanteaus, which were smaller 

than those of the R ^s, used to be firmly 

lashed together with a cord, and then bound 
to a wooden box containing some of the 
cooking apparatus. This would form the load 
for one side of a mule, while the other would 
consist of one of the large canteen boxes, 
and in between, on the back of the beast, 
would be piled the three folding chairs belong- 
ing to the dining-tent. The same load was 
attended to every day by the same pair of 
men, but the mules changed their burdens 
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every day, in order that the same blasts 
might not always have to carry the heaviest 
loads. To a person imaccnstomed to camp life 
it seems at first sight almost incredible that 
the mules can carry such enormous weights. 
The secret lies in the equal adjustment of the 
weight, and the Arabs are naturally great 
adepts in the art of loading a mule. 

The muleteers left the hotel at about eleven 
o'clock, and the cavalcade looked quite im- 
posing as it started through the town. As 
I have said, there were nine mules in aU, 
and two donkeys, ridden by the cook and the 
camp-waiter. We had intended following 
them shortly, but when our horses were 
brought round, we discovered that our saddles, 
which we had brought from England, were 
not fitted with cruppers. Consequently it 
was nearly two hours later before we were 
fairly on our journey. As it happened, it 
was fortunate that we had given up our idea 
of riding to Sidon that day. We had 
decided, that being our first day, we would 
march only a short distance, and our tents 
were therefore ordered to be pitched about 
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half-way to Sidon, on the banks of the Dam{lr 
river. We were accompanied by Mordecai 
and one of the head muleteers, who rode the 
horse attached to the luncheon department. 

For the first two hours our road lay 
through groves of mulberries and olives, some 
of which I had seen from the sand hills on 
the previous afternoon. The path through 
these was very narrow, and we were ofl»n in 
danger of being crushed against the stone 
wall on either side, by the numerous camels 
and donkeys that we passed on their way to 
Beyrout, with their loads of stone for building 
purposes. It was curious to see the camels 
snatching off the large leaves of the prickly 
pear, and chewing them composedly as they 
went along. These leaves are covered with 
long thorns of great strength. Indeed we 
had not gone very far when, in order to 
avoid a quagmire, we had to diverge from 
the road and enter a private garden, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of this cactus. On 
making our exit at the further end, we had 
to ride through a narrow gap, and three of 
the thorns penetrated my legs even through 
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thick leather gaiters. The camek are not 
affected by these thorns, for I am told that 
their saliva is of such a nature as to dissolve 
them. 

The travelling became more tedious when 
we reached the open plain, owing to the 
depth of the sand, into which our horses' 
feet sank several inches at each step. We 
halted for luncheon under a large tree, not 
unlike our English oak, on some rising 
ground. From this spot we could obtain 
a splendid view of the Lebanon : in fact I 
cannot do better than apply the description 
of it given by Dr. Thomson in his "Land 
and the Book." Looking back over Beyrout, 
we had " the noble Lebanon for background, 
receding and rising, range over range, up to 
where Stinnln leans his snowy head against 
the marble vault of heaven. Picturesque 
villages by the hundred sleep at his feet, 
cling to his sides, hide in his bosom, or stand 
out in bold relief upon his ample shoulders, 
giving life and animation to the scene." * 

* Thomson : " The Land and the Book," p. 58. 

C 
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It may not be amiss in this place to describe 
OUT luncheon, merely by way of showing that 
travelling in Syria may now be performed 
without much "roughing." While we were 
tethering our horses to the low scrub with 
which this neighbourhood abounds, Mordecai 
and Farrez were engaged in spreading the 
cloth on the ground, and surrounding its four 
comers with aU the available wraps for our 
comfort. Then, from the saddle-bags carried 
by the lunch-horse (who, by-the-by, was nic- 
named " the White Cow "), were produced 
various tin boxes containing the necessary 
number of plates, knives, forks, etc. The 
eatables consisted generally of cold chicken, 
cold mutton, sardines, hard-boiled eggs, and 
a dessert composed of oranges, dates, and 
figs. We generally drank the wine of the 
various districts through which we happened 
to be passing ; but we were invariably obliged 
to mix a good deal of water with it, to render 
it palatable. On* most occasions we used to 
halt for about two hours in the middle of 
the day, in order to give the baggage mules 
a good start, so that everything might be 
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ready for us on our arrival in camp in the 
evening. 

The deep sand continued nearly all the 
afternoon, varied from time to time by smooth 
boulders, so that we made but very slow 
progress. In some places the horses had to 
climb from one rock to another. At length, 
towards evening, we got down to the sea- 
shore, where the sand was firmer ; and for the 
last hour before reaching the DamAr we 
were able to gallop. 

The DamAr rises in the Lebanon, about five 
hours' ride from its mouth; and its whole 
length, including windings, is about twenty- 
five miles. In consequence of the numerous 
mountain streams which run into it. it is 
subject to very sudden floods, and is always a 
rapa river. Tt not „.fre,„anUy ohan«Jits 
course, which accounts for the wide extent of 
barren deposit on each side of the stream. 
In crossing rapid rivers Mordecai generally 
preceded us, in order that, should he &il to 
strike the proper ford, we might have an 
opportunity of turning back. The DamAr 
waa the first rivev of any size that we had as* 
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yet encountered, and our horses were rather 
timid at the noise of the water : as soon, how- 
ever, as they were once in it, they seemed to 
enjoy the change after the hot sand, and mine 
evinced a strong desire to Ue down in mid- 
stream to refresh himself after the labours of 
the day. It is a curious sensation, fording a 
i-apid river. Although the horse is actually 
moving forward, the rush of water makes it 
appear as if he were standing still, and I have 
several times thought that my horse has been 
giving way before the force of the current. 

We had expected to find our tents pitched 
within a short distance of the ford, but 
npthifag was at first to be seen of them. 
At length we discovered the "flag" waving 
among the trees some way higher up, and 
on the side of the river nearest Beyrout. 
We recrossed it by a strongly-built suspension 
bridge, erected some years ago by the Turkish 
Government. 

The mention I have made of the "flag" 
reminds me that almost all travellers through 
Syria hoist their niational flag on their tent- 
poles. It is a great convenience where many 
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camps are occupying the same ground, as often 
happens at Jerusalem. 

We reached the camp about six o'clock, 
having had four hours and a half riding, and 
I don't think that any of us regretted having 
made a break in the journey to Sidon. The 
muleteers had reached the spot several hours 
in advance of us. The tents were up, the 
furniture arranged, a^d the men all reclin- 
ing in a circle on the ground, sipping their 
coffee and singing. They came forward as 
we rode into the enclosure, and took our 
horses, and on our expressing ourselves satis- 
fied with the quadrupeds' performances, 
answered by the stereotyped "Tib," which 
means in English, "That is all right." I 
must here devote a few lines to the descrip- 
tion of our camp ; and this will apply in all 
important particulars to our camp-life through- 
out the expedition. 

The tents were four in number : two being 
used for sleeping, one for dining, and the 
fourth for the cooking arrangements. Of the 
sleeping tents, one was occupied by Mrs. 
R and her maid, while R and I 
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shared the other. The muleteers slept on the 
ground, and Mordecai occupied the dining 
tent. The furniture in our "bedrooms" com- 
prised two iron bedsteads, a table, and two 
folding chairs. Our luggage for immediate 
use was placed near the head of our respec- 
tive beds, and our India-rubber baths near 
the foot. One word here with regard to the 
baths. I would recommend anyone who 
intends making a similar expedition, to 
provide himself before leaving England, with 
a bath of India-rubber, the sides of which are 
distended (when required for use) by two 
mahogany boards. This kind will be found 
much more serviceable than a bath that is 
inflated with air, being less liable to injury 
during transit, and presenting a more con- 
venient shape when folded up. I heard many 
travellers express a regret, that they had not 
come from home provided with one of the 
kind I have recommended. I know of nothing 
more enjoyable than a good cold bath at the 
end of a long fagging ride in the heat. 

Dinner was very welcome after our ride. 
It consisted of soup and fish (the latter had 
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just been hooked in the sea before our arrival), 
and three entries of chicken, partridge, or 
other fowl, followed by sweets and a liberal 
dessert. 

A most ludicrous incident happened in the 
evening, just as we were going to bed. The 
air had been very oppressive, and not a leaf 
was stirring among the tall shrubs that 

fringed the river. R and I had been 

lying down smoking, on the dry sand in 
front of our tents, and had just remarked on 
the perfect stillness of the night, nothing 
being audible but the plashing of the torrent 
among the rocks. We returned to the tent, 
and were in the middle of undressing, when 
suddenly a slight draught of air raised the 
curtain which served as our door. In another 
second, with a sudden crash, the sides of the 
tent gave way with a strong blaat of wind, 
and the whole thing collapsed, both of us 
being knocked down by the weight of the 
canvas. 

R was the first to extricate himself, 

and give the alarm. Finding that Mrs. 
R 's tent was still standing, the men 
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busied themselves in driving the pegs fur- 
ther into the ground, and then came to assist 
in raising our tent. We had just placed 
our watches and other valuables on the 
table, previously to putting them away for 
the night; of course everything was swept 

down under the canvaa While R was 

out I endeavoured to collect all the valuables 
within reach ; but I had already taken off my 
coat and waistcoat, and had nowhere to stow 
away what I had found. I was so entangled 
with the cords, that after I got hold of my 
coat I could not put it on, and had to stuff 
the pockets of it with watches, compasses, 
money, and barometers ; everything in short 
that I could lay hands on. Had I known at 
that time how honest and trust-worthy our 
muleteers proved to be, I should have been 
under no apprehension of losing anything. A 
few minutes sufficed for setting the tent up 
again, and making the beds, which of course 
had parted with all the sheets and blankets 
during the upset. We now discovered that 
El had had a narrow escape. The tent- 
pole had fallen right across the head of his 
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bed, and had broken the iron-wort just by 
the pillow! A few minutes later, and he 
might have had an awkward blow. The only 
piece of property lost was a pocket-handker- 
chief, which was most Ukely blown away into 
the river. The storm lasted about ten 
minutes, and then subsided as quickly as it 
had risen. 

Tuesday^ March 23rd, About nine o'clock 
we left our halting-place and started for Sidon, 
or as it is now called Saida. The scenery 
was much the same as what we had passed 
on the previous day, except that we were on 
the actual shore. The heat was very great, 
and the sirocco, which commenced blowing 
about noon, did not tend to cool the air. An 
hour's ride from the banks of the DamAr 
brought us to the Tomb of Jonah, or at least 
to a tomb, for I was some weeks after this 
shown " the Tomb of Jonah " near the town 
of Alexandretta, nearly 200 miles further 
north. Near this " wely " is a khan or coffee- 
house for the benefit of the Mahomedans 
who come to worship at the shrine. 

The sea was covered with several small 
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fishing craft, which served to break the 
monotonous expanse of blue. The coast in 
this part is very dangerous on account of 
broken reefs, and we passed several remains 
of wrecked vessels. In the course of the 
morning we passed under the village of JAn, 
which is perched high up among themountains, 
running a little way inland. It was here 
that the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope, 
niece of the great Pitt, ended her days. 

During our mid-day rest, I was reading a 
book under the shade of some bushes, when I 
was accosted by an Arab, who seemed in 
great distress, and who evidently took me 
for a doctor. It is a common belief among 
Orientals that all Englishmen are " hikim," or 
physicians. Mordecai came to interpret what 
he said. It seemed that he had lost cue 
lung; and, judging from his appearance, I 
don't think he had much remaining of the 
other. Finding I could be of no use to him, 
I resumed my book, in which there happened 
to be a map of the country. My would-be 
t sat down beside me and evinced a 
leal of intelligence, for he pointed out 
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the course of the Jordan, and designated the 
Dead Sea by its proper Arabic name. 

We now turned away from the coast for a 
short time, pursuing a more westerly course, 
in order to gain the bridge over the Owely 
river, which is too rapid to admit of being 
forded. This bridge is a very old one, and 
several of the stones bear the Phoenician 
bevel. The Owely is not so wide as the 
DamAr, but is deeper and more rapid, and 
confined within steep banks lined with ole- 
anders on either side. We had passed a 
few headlands in the course of the morning, 
but none of them presented any feature 
worthy of remark, except the slippery nature 
of the rocks over which we had had to climb 
in various places. Once more emerging upon 
the sea-shore on the left bank of the Owely 
we found ourselves in the plain of Phoenicia, 
and within view of the town of Sidon. 

Seen from the north, Saida, the modern 
representative of Sidon, is very picturesque. 
It stands on a high slope, running down 
gently towards the sea, and is hemmed- in 
on the upper side by rich groves of orange 
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trees. The castle built by Louis IX. is on an 
island in the harbour, but is connected with 
the lower extremity of the town by a bridge. 

We were to encamp for the night in the 
cemetery, to the east of the upper part of 
the town. On our way there we passed 
through several narrow, winding streets, 
which were rendered nearly impassable by 
the innumerable fruit-stalls and their respec- 
tive crowds of hangers on. All this part of 
the mountains, but not the plain itself, 
abounds in all kinds of fruit, — dates, figs, 
plums, bananas, pomegranates, oranges, and 
lemons. They have also a sweet lemon, which 
resembles an inferior orange in taste. 

Having given our horses in charge of the 
muleteers, we left the camp to go on foot to 
visit the town and the castle. We found a 
very intelligent Arab boy for a guide ; and, 
indeed, without one, I don't think we could 
have foimd our way through the maze of 
arched lanes and crooked alleys, of which this 
picturesque old town is composed. With all 
its intricate labyrinths, it is nevertheless a 
comparatively clean specimen of an Eastern 
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town. It numbers about nine thousand 
inhabitants, and comprises every kind of 
religion. The castle is now a mass of ruins, 
having suffered severely during the bombard- 
ment of 1840. From the top of it we 
obtained a good view of the sea-ward side of 
the town, and of the little harbour : this is 
now so filled up with rubbish and debris of 
all kinds, that it is only capable of sheltering 
very small fishing-vessels; and even then 
great care has to be taken on account of the 
numerous boulders, the tops of which are just 
visible below the surface of the water. Just 
underneath the wall of the keep a large shoal 
of anchovies were disporting themselves. 
When we threw stones at them, they leapt 
clean out of the water, and resembled a silver 
fountain in the rays of the sun. There were 
two or three deep shafts, leading down from 
the tower to some vaults situated, as we were 
told, below the level of the sea, which in 
former days were used as dungeons. The 
women in Sidon are, as a rule, good-looking, 
though very pale, and their paUor is rendered 
all the more striking by the white shawls, or 
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hoods, with which they envelop their heads. 
It was sometimes quite startling to meet a 
woman coming suddenly round a comer, for 
they looked exactly like walking corpses. 
The children of both sexes are very hand- 
some, — a great contrast to those of the 
neighbouring city of Tyre. The same remark 
will apply also to the women of the latter 
place. 

On returning to the cemetery we found a 
great commotion in the camp. It seemed 
that a drove of about two hundred horses, 
which were on their way to Egypt along 
the coast, had been brought in, and tethered 
close to our tents. Mordecai was naturally 
very angry, and after vainly expostulating 
with the men in charge on the danger to 
which our party would be exposed in the 
event of a stampede, he sent a messenger 
to the British Consul, demanding his assist- 
ance. He did this in virtue of his being a 
British subject. Meanwhile we sat down to 
dinner, but we soon realized the danger we 
were in, for the horses were continually 
breaking their tethering-ropes, and we several 
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times felt our tents shake when they came in 
contact with the cords. The Consul arrived 
in the middle of dinner. The name of this 
fimctionary was Abdela Habib, one of the 
chief shop-keepers at Sidon. He spoke 
English remarkably well. On being intro- 
duced to us by Mordecai, he expressed his 
regret that we should have been annoyed in 
any way, and was most energetic in his 
efforts to have the horses removed. He first 
went and spoke to the drivers of the horses, 
but finding that he could not persuade them 
to move, he went straight to the Governor 
of Sidon and made a complaint. The result 
was that the military police were sent up 
with orders to remove the horses to the 
furthest end of the cemetery, and to watch 
over our tents all night, to see that nothing 
unpleasant should occur. 

March 2jiih. The mules were started off 
an hour in advance of us, as we had found it 
unpleasant on the preceding morning to have 
th^m in company. During this interval I 
strolled into an adjacent garden, in which 
there was a large fig orchard. The garden 
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occupied the side of a hill, and from it I 
obtained a lovely view of the northern part 
of the plain of Phoenicia. I put up several 
quail within easy distance had I had a 
gun. In returning I met a shepherd leading 
a flock of goats and some cows. Among 
these was a solitary sheep, which walked 
close to the side of the shepherd, and 
whenever he spoke, it looked up in his face, 
and seemed quite to understand what he said. 
This is but a trivial circumstance to place 
upon record, but it fully illustrates the way 
in which our Lord used to derive his exhor- 
tations from matters of every-day life, and 
the incident forcibly reminded me of His 
words, " My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow Me." * 

Our route lay all day through the plain of 
Phoenicia. This extends from the River 
Owely, which I have mentioned, just north 
of Sidon, down to the headland of Ras-el- 
Abyad, about six miles south of Tyre. It is 
about five-and-twenty miles long, and varies 

♦ John X. 27. 
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in width from half a mile to two miles. The 
road was much firmer than it had been 
previously, and our pace was therefore con- 
siderably increased. Soon .after crossing the 
Nahr-el-Zaher4ny, or "flowering" riyer, we 
passed near the village of Surafend, which 
occupies the vicinity if not the actual site of 
the ancient Sarepta, or Zarephath. The 
present village is built on a low mountain- 
spur, about half-a-mile from the coast. 

The next object of interest was the village 
of AdlAn, about three miles south of Surafend. 
It is remarkable for the numerous rock-tombs 
and caverns with which its neighbourhood ' 
aboimds, and which seem to indicate the 
site of some large city, whose name has been 
lost. In the course of the afternoon we had 
to traverse a large tract of marshy land 
before arriving at the river Leontes, where 
we had ordered the tents to be pitched. It 
was ridiculous to watch the struggles of one 
of the donkeys belonging to our cavalcade, 
while passing over the boggy soil. By let- 
ting him precede us, we could avoid getting 
"into difficulties ourselves. 
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Our tents now appeared in sight. The 
camp had been pitched on the left bank of 
the Leontes, in a bend of the river, and it 
was one of the prettiest camping-grounds 
that we met with in the whole of the 
expedition. The Leontes is a very rapid 
stream, and in the lower part of its course, 
of great depth. About a mile from the 
coast the river is crossed by a fine bridge 
with a single arch. The banks are steep, 
and, like those of the Owely, are lined on 
both sides with oleanders and other flowering 
shrubs. Toward the south, immediately in 
the rear of our camp, the ground rose perpen- 
dicularly to the height of about two hundred 
feet. At the top of the hill were the ruins 
of a castle, now used as a khan, from the 
walls of which we could distinguish the 
city of Tyre, at about three mUes distance. 

Having an hour or two to spend before 
dinner, I walked up the river bank for about 
a mile. The numerous windings of the river, 
combined with the colours of the oleanders, 
which were just bursting into flower, gave 
one the idea of a ribbon with pink edges. 
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About a mile from the camp the hills retired 
from the river, and I found myself in a plain, 
about three miles in circumference, inclosed 
on all sides by low grassy slopes. The plain 
was most fertile, and the grass seemed to be 
of particularly good quality. The Leontes 
runs through the middle of it. This river, 
which is also named the E^dsimiyeh and the 
the Litany, rises in the north, not far from 
Ba&lbec, and drains the southern portion of 
the Buk4'a, as the great plain is called, which 
lies between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
ranges. The river has a course of about 120 
miles, during which it falls nearly 4,000 feet. 
It is reckoned the third largest river in 
Syria, the Jordan and Orontes ranking first 
and second. 

The traveller through Phoenicia, and indeed 
throughout almost all Syria, will notice the 
entire absence of any population in the plains. 
The villages, for the most part, are perched 
some way up on the heights, most probably for 
protection from marauding bands of Bedouins. 

On my way back to the tents I had to cross 
the remains of a small aqueduct, evidently 
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once used for purposes of irrigation. It 
was extremely well built, the interstices 
between the stones being filled with cement. 
In the bed of the river, but partially covered 
with sand, stood a water-wheel about thirty 
feet in diameter, by which the water had 
been raised to the requisite height. 

Late in the evening our attention was 
called to the curious eflfect produced on the 
clouds by the moon. It seemed as if long 
rays were emitted by it, just as one some- 
times sees when the sun is low down on the 
horizon. The muleteers predicted a change 
of weather, nor were they far wrong, as we 
had occasion to experience a few days later. 

March 25th. For the first hour after 
leaving our comfortable quarters of the pre- 
vious night, we kept in company with the 
baggage mules, and then leaving them to go 
straight to Bussa, we diverged to the right 
towards the coast. Soon after starting the 
wind freshened, and a sharp hail-storm coming 
on was a warning to us to prepare for bad 
weather. In an hour and a half from the 
Leontes we had reached the ruins of Tyre. 
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This city, at the present day, is not so well 
worth seeing as Sidon, although of course it 
possesses a much greater interest when looked 
at from a Scriptural, or an historical point of 
view. On the previous evening I had been 
studying Ezek., chap& xxvL and xxviL, which 
rendered my visit all the more interesting. 
Tyre now consists of a few squalid houses, and 
aU traces of its former " insular " position are 
lost. It occupies a peninsula, but owing to 
the quantity of loose sand with which every- 
thing is buried, it is next to an impossibility to 
discover where the main-land ends, and where 
the artificial mole raised by Alexander com- 
mences. The sea was too rough to admit of 
our going out in a boat, as we should have 
wished, to get a view of the remains of the 
old walls ; but from the land we saw quite 
enough to convince us of the literal fulfilment 
of all the prophecies against the city. In one 
pla<5e I actuaUy saw some fishing nets spread 
out to dry on the top of the rock.* 

We spent some time among the ruins of 



* £zek. zxvi. 14. 
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the cathedral, which was built at some period 
prior to the crusades. These are magnifi- 
cent, even in their present dilapidated con- 
dition. At one time the architecture must 
have been surpassingly beautiful. Here and 
there we saw lying in strange confusion 
massive pillars of granite, interspersed with 
broken capitals of white stone, and marble 
decorations of all kinds. This cathedral is 
the burial place of four celebrities : viz., of 
Paulinus and William, the one a Bishop, the 
other an Archbishop of Tyre ; of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa of Germany, and lastly 
of Origen. About a month previous to our 
visit, a German traveller had been excavating 
among the ruins. Among the rubbish he 
found a beautiful silver belt, of great, value : 
it has been conjectured that this may have 
been buried with the Emperor I have men- 
tioned. The finder of this treasure forwarded 
it to Berlin as a present to the Emperor 
William. 

Leaving Tyre, we turned our horses' heads 
in a southerly direction, and had half-an-hour's 
gallop along a fine stretch of sand to the 
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celebrated BAs-el-Ain, or " fountain-head/' 
from which the old city of insular Tyre used 
to derive its water supply. Dr. Robinson, 
writing of R&s-el-Ain, says, " It is a collection 
of large fountains, where the water gushes 
up in several places with great force and in 

very large quantities In order to raise 

them to a head sufficient to carry off the 
water by aqueducts, the ancients built round 
them elevated reservoirs, with walls of large 
stones, immensely thick and fifteen or twenty 
feet high." * 

The cisterns are four in number, and we 
dismoimted in order to ascend to the top of 
them. Thomson gives us the dimensions of 
three of them : " The one nearest the sea is 
octagonal, about eighty feet in diameter, and 
twenty deep ; the next is fifty-two feet by 
thirty-six, and sixteen deep ; and the third 
fifty-two feet .by forty-seven, and twelve 
deep." t The water fi-om them is now used to 
turn some corn-mills on the turbine system, 
and then runs across the sands into the sea. 

- ■ ■ 

* Robinson : ii. 457. f Thomson : p. 188. 
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It seems nearly certain that the old con- 
tinental town of Tyre extended as far as this 
point, the dUtaai from « in^lar " Tyre 
being four miles. "Pliny says that it was 
thirty furlongs from insular Tyre to the 
south, which agrees with this locality, and no 
other."* The luxuriance of the vegetation 
growing on the base of these fountains is 
quite extraordinary. The stones are covered 
with creepers, and ferns and wild flowers of 
all kinds are very abundant : among the ferns 
I particularly noticed the " maiden-hair." 

On our way back to the coast, after visiting 
this interesting place, we saw about a dozen 
water tortoises, sunning themselves on the 
brink of the stream. We proposed catching 
some of them for making soup, but Mordecai 
seemed to doubt whether our cook would not 
object to have anything to do with them. 

On reaching the coast we continued to 
skirt the Bay of Tyre untU we reached the 
White Promontory, or, as it is generally 
called, the Ladder of Tyre. The wind was 

* Thomson : p. 183. 
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cold and boisterous, and we were glad to rest 
for luncheon in a dry watercourse at the foot 
of the promontory, where we could obtain 
shelter behind some stunted trees. 

The promontory is very bluff, and nearly 
perpendicular from the road which runs along 
its summit. Owing to the roughness of the 
weather the waves were beating with great 
violence against the cliff, and sending up 
spray to the height of at least fifty feet. 
The road is infamous, and our Uttle horses 
had as much as they, could do to scramble 
along from one step to another. At the sum- 
mit of the pass the road cannot be less than 
300 feet above the sea. We heard afterwards 
that the troop of horses which had caused 
us so much annoyance two evenings before at 
Sidon, had got restive while crossing this 
dangerous route, and two men and seven 
horses had been hurled over the cliff and 
drowned. After descending by a somewhat 
less precipitous path on the other side, we 
had a tolerably level piece of riding for about 
three miles, and amused ourselves with 
watching the curious blow-holes with which 
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the rocks on this part of the coast abound. 
For some distance along the shore an outer 
reef of rocks is seen, about a quarter of a 
mile from land. The tops of these are quite 
smooth, like billiard-tables, from the action of 
the waves. Similar blow-holes to those I 
have mentioned may be seen in Cornwall, 
especially towards the Land's End. 

On gaining the summit of EAs-el-Abyad, we 
pass into entirely different scenery. Leaving 
behind us the comparatively barren plain of 
Phoenicia, we now enter the more fertile 
district of Samaria. Looking southwards we 
obtain a distant view of Mount Carmel, and 
nearer, on the coast, lie the ruins of Achzib, 
the modern name of which is Zib. This was 
one of the towns allotted to the tribe of 
Asher, but the latter never appear to have 
taken possession of it.* These ruins have 
no interest for the traveller, so we left them 
on our right, and diverged a few miles inland, 
where we encamped at the small village of 
Bussa. 

* Compare Josh. xix. 29 with Judg. i. 31. 
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On this occasion the camping-ground was 
ill-chosen, and the tents pitched in a meadow 
full of swampy long grass, which rendered it 
necessary to retain our riding-boots all the 
evening. The water, too, was scarce, and 
what little we had, had to be fetched from a 
distance. This necessitated our using the 
bath-water twice over, that which was used 
on our arrival having to do duty again on the 
following morning. Although on several sub- 
sequent occasions we had to "rough it" in 
some measure, this night was by far the most 
uncomfortable of any that we experienced. 

The sea was very rough, and though we 
were two miles from it, we could hear the surf 
as plainly as if it were only a few hundred 
yards off. The wind was high and gusty, and 
everything seemed to indicate the approach 
of bad weather. We had had ten hours 
hard riding since leaving our camp in the 
morning, and I think the whole party was 
tired out and in bad spirits, and we were 
glad to go to bed almost immediately after 
dinner. 

March 26th (Good Friday). About one 
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o'clock in the morning the wind increased, 
and the tents began to rock in an ominous 
manner. However we managed to sleep for 
a few hours until the rain penetrated the 

canvas. About 4 a.m. R was awakened 

by findmg his bed thoroughly soaked through, 
he having the weather side of the tent. The 

same thing happened to W , who slept 

in Mrs. R 's tent. I was more fortunate, 

for although I was prevented getting to sleep 
by the continual hammering of the tent pegs, 
still my side of the tent was quite dry. I 
took the precaution, however, of fastening 
my money-belt round my waist, in case of 
having our tabernacle blown down. 

When daylight came we found the whole 
meadow a slough of mud, for the beasts had 
stamped down all the long grass, and we 
had to wade through filth ankle-deep to reach 
the breakfast tent. 

There being nothing to detain us in this 
uninviting spot, we hurried away the moment 
after break&st, leaving the muleteers to 
foUow. We were a long time getting at all 
warm, for the wind was very keen, and the 
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mud was so thick that we could only ride at 
walking pace. At length we got on to some 
higher ground and were able to gallop. We 
continued to travel nearly all the way to 
Acre over a grassy sort of common, with 
patches of cultivation at intervals, but the 
scenery was quite devoid of special interest. 
A few miles north of Acre we passed some 
splendid orange groves at a place called 
Semlrieh, at which village one of the late 
Pashas of Acre had a palace. The trees 
were all in bearing, and here, too, we saw 
the frmit of the prickly pear, which I never 
saw in any other place. On entering the 
Plain of Acre, from which we expected to 
obtain a good view, we found a thick mist 
pervading it, so that we could hardly see 
anything. It afterwards cleared off as we 
approached the town. Passing under the 
arches of a ruined aqueduct, we entered the 
town through the only gate it possesses on 
the land side. On a subsequent occasion I 
entered it through the harbour gate. In 
order to reach the gate in the present 
instance it was necessary to ride along the 
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Bay of Acre for about a hundred yards, as 
the gate is securely placed in an angle of the 
south-east wall of the city. 

Acre has been so often described, that I 
need not here allude to its situation or its 
history. We rode through most of the main 
streets ; and afterwards, by means of a bak- 
shish, obtained permission from the Turkish 
sentry to pass round the inside of the fortifi- 
cations. This was exceedingly interesting. 
The walls in some places were as much as 
fifteen feet thick, and we saw where an 
enormous breach had been made in the 
breast-work, during the bombardment of 
1840, by the explosion of a magazine. The 
breach itself had been repaired, but the solid 
mass of wall that was displaced still remains 
in the position which it then assumed. 

During our ride through the city we passed 
the outer courtyard of the great Mosque, said 
to be the third largest Mosque in Syria, being 
next in size to the Mosque of Omar and that at 
Damascus. We did not, however, go inside, as 
it would have involved putting on slippers and 
divesting ourselves of part of our riding gear. 
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After Mordecai had engaged a guide to 
conduct us across the river Belus, we waited 
outside the town for the arrival of the mules, 
80 as to effect a crossing in company. 

This river Ues about a mile-and-a-half from 
Acre, towards the south-west. It is not 
generally a difficult river to cross, and looks 
more formidable than it really is, from the 
fact that the ford, as in the case of many 
other rivers, lies in the sea itself. The Arabic 
name of the river is Nahr Naaman. It has a 
short course of about six miles, taking its 
rise in some marshy groimd near Kurdftny, 
which Pliny mentions imder the name of 
Cendevia. 

When the mules came up, we set out 
towards the river. I was riding some dis- 
tance behind the rest of the party, and when 
I reached the river almost all the cavalcade 
had crossed. One of the mules, however, 
preferred taking a shorter route; in conse- 
quence it slipped off the causeway into deep 
water, and as it was laden with one of the 
tents it was in great danger of being drowned. 
Fortunately some of the men were at hand. 
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and with great difficulty succeeded in cutting 
the ropes with which the load was fastened 
on to the back of the beast ; standing, mean- 
while, nearly up to their shoulders in the 
water, and holding the mule up by the head 
and tail. Our horses were much frightened 
at the high waves which came rolling in ; 
and we had to sit with our legs tucked up 
behind us, as the water came up nearly to the 

horses' shoulders. After all, W nearly 

came to grief, for she lost control of her horse 
when it had just got half-way across, and it 
was beginning to make for land, like the 
mule, when Mordecai, who was close behind, 
seized the bridle and guided her safely over. 
Had we been an hour later we should have 
had much more difficulty, as the river would 
have risen higher : as it was, we heard that a 
countryman lost his mule at the spot a few 
hours after we had passed. 

The wind now increased to a regular gale ; 
and it was a long time before the muleteers 
could get ready to start, on account of having 
to repack the tent on the unfortunate mule's 
back. 
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The Bay of Acre, along which we were 
now riding, is very much exposed to winds 
from the north and north-west, and we passed 
the remains of no less than five ships which 
had recently been stranded between Acre and 
Haiffa, a distance of ten miles. 

We galloped on as far as our horses could 
make way against the wind; but we were 
soon obliged to slacken our speed, on account 
of the sand becoming too deep. In fine 
weather a ride along this stretch of coast 
must be most enjoyable, but on this occasion 
it was destined to be otherwise. Clouds were 
rapidly gathering in fi-ont of us, over the 
summit of Moimt Carmel ; and now and then, 
above the roar of the wind, we could hear 
the growling of thunder. Large hailstones 
began to fall, and in a few minutes the storm 
burst upon us in its full fury. The clouds 
gradually rolled down lower and lower into the 
plain, and the vivid flashes of blue lightning 
seemed to come fi:om somewhere half-way 
up the mountain. The hail soon became so 
painfiil to our faces, that we were obliged to 
turn our horses round and receive it in our 

E 
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backs. Although I was wearing two thick 

coats, I could distinctly feel the hailstones on 

my back. The force of the wind was so 

great, that our horses could hardly stand 

against it, and kept moving a step at a time 

as if yielding before it. At the same time 

the whole ground seemed to be on fire. 

I had often heard of a sand-storm in the 

desert, but had never realized it : we were now 

experiencing it in a miniature form. The 

white sand lying above the water-mark was 

blowing inwards from the coast in dense 

clouds, which, as it drove along imder our 

horses' feet with a hissing noise, produced 

quite the appearance of steam. 

The storm did not last long, but the wind 
continued in all its violence. Mordecai told 
us afterwards, that during his thirty years' 
experience as a dragoman, he had never wit- 
nessed such a terrible storm as the one I 
have just described. 

We had still four miles to ride before 
reaching the Eiver Kishon, and here a ridicu- 
lous accident happened. Something had got 
wrong with W 's cl6ak, and Mrs. R 
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had ridden up and was adjusting it. While 
they were standing still, they were overtaken 
by the baggage mules, and our Syrian cook, 
who was always ready in cases of emergency, 
thinking that one of the saddles had become 
loose, dismounted and went to their assist- 
ance. ^ His mule in the meanwhile, thinking 
it would be more comfortable to be quit of 
his rider, galloped away fer in advance of 
the whole party. Poor " Cookie " ran after 
it for some distance, but beiQg very corpulent 
he soon had to give in, and on looking round 
I saw him cUnging with all his might to 

Mrs. B. 's pommel. Eventually the beast 

was caught and returned to its rider, but 
not before it had given him a run of at least 
a mile in pursuit. 

Shortly after this, as we approaxjhed the 
Kishon, we perceived a waggon drawn by two 
horses, and containing eight or nine persons, 
coming behind us along the shore as hard 
as the horses could gallop in the direction 
of HaifFa. Thinking that these people's 
intention was to secure the boat at the ferry 
before our arrival, Mordecai galloped on, with 
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R and myself, in order to anticipate 

them. But owing to the sand near the water 
being firmer than where we were riding, we 
were distanced. On gaining the river all the 
occupants of the waggon descended except 
the driver, and while they were waiting for 
the boat to be brought over from the other 
side we rode up, just in time to see the 
waggon dash into the sea at the ford. It is 
a moment I shall not easily forget. Onward 
went the waggon, the waves coming up 
higher at each step. At length it was sub- 
merged, and all that could be seen was the 
driver's head and the heads of his two horses. 
The latter had evidently lost their foothold 
and were swimming. We saw them going 
round and round in a circle, and fully ex- 
pected to see them sink every moment. At 
length, to our great relief, we observed that 
they were drawing towards the opposite bank. 
The horses in plunging about had fortunately 
struck once more on the causeway, and in a 
few seconds they had landed safely. Had the 
driver lost his presence of mind he and his 
team would inevitably have been drowned. 
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The passengers had by this time crossed the 
river higher up at the ferry, and rejoining their 
conveyance drove off towards Haiffii. 

Our passage across the river was a much 
longer affiiir. First of all, Mordecai had to 
make a bargain with the ferryman. The 
latter knew very well that with the river at 
its present height we should never attempt 
the ford, and therefore he could make what 
terms he liked. It was eventually arranged 
that for £2 he should convey the party over, 
including the muleteers and their beasts. 

While the mules were being brought to 
the ferry, we had unsaddled our horses and 
had them attached to the boat and swum 
across. They were fastened, on reaching the 
other side, to a large anchor which happened 
to be lying there, while the boat returned to 
fetch us. In the hurry of the moment it 
had not occurred to any of the muleteers to 
remain in charge of them. To our horror, 
just as we were entering the boat, we saw 
the horses commenciQg a regular mel^e; 
kicking, biting, neighing, and rearing. What 
alarmed us most waa that the anchor to which 
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they were fastened was furnished with several 
flukes, and we were afinedd of their getting 
injured by the spikes. On reaching the spot 
we had some difficulty in separating them, 
and then began the work of re-saddling 
them, which occupied a considerable time, 
owing to our hands being so benumbed with 
cold that we could not buckle the straps. 

Here I may take advantage of the delay 
in getting all the mules and the baggage 
across the ferry, to say a word or two on the 
subject of the Kishon, " that ancient river." 
Hitherto I had always &ncied, and I believe 
many persons stiU think, that this river is 
a very large and rushing torrent. That, 
however, is quite a mistake. The Elishon is 
not wider than eighty feet at its mouth, even 
in rainy weather, and in dry weather ia con- 
siderably less. It takes its rise in a fountain 
near Jenln, at the southern end of the plain 
of Esdraelon, and in its course westward is 
reinforced by the streams that flow down 
from the mountains of Samaria and from the 
eastern side of Carmel. About three miles 
from Haiffit it passes the fountains of Sa'adyeh, 
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and from this point it assumes a larger body, 
and winds slowly through a monotonous 
marsh down to the Bay of Acre. Although 
it is not a rapid river, it is subject to sudden 
fluctuations owing to the mountainous nature 
of its water-shed, and we had some experience 
of this ourselves. While we were re-saddling 
our horses after crossing the ferry, the first 
boat-load of luggage had been deposited on 
the flat sand, about three feet from the water, 
but in less than five minutes the water gained 
upon it so rapidly that we had to remove 
everything to a more respectful distance. 

At length the last mule was got across, and 
the ferryman paid his exorbitant demand, and 
we were now ready to resume our journey. 

Mr. and Mrs. R had already ridden off" 

towards Haifla, to see if any shelter could 

be found for the night, while W and I 

had remained until Mordecai was able to 
accompany us. All this time we had been 
picturing to ourselves the prospect of having 
to spend a miserable night under canvas, nor 
was this rendered the more pleasant, by the 
knowledge that one of the tents had been 
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soaked through, in crossing the Belus some 
houiB previously. 

My horse was by this time nearly dead 
beat, and as we rode away I had great 
difficulty in keeping up with the others. We 
had not proceeded very far before I heard a 
ciy of distress, and, looking up, I saw that 

W 's saddle had swung round, and she 

was nearly felling. I got off and helped her 
to dismount ; but Mordecai had by this time 
got a considerable distance a-head of us, and 
the wind was blowing so strong that we could 
not make him hear our shouts. As soon, 
however, as he foimd we were not with him, 
he galloped back, and helped us to put 
matters to rights. He then tried to give 

W a mount ; but this was no easy 

matter, owing to the enormous weight of her 
riding-habit, which was drenched with rain ; 
and, missing her stirrup, she calmly subsided 
on her back at full length in the sand. We 
all laughed so much at this ludicrous incident 
that by degrees we began to get a little 
warmer, and we set off once more for the 
town. I cannot in any way describe the 
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relief we felt on reaching the bend of the 
bay, where we were to some extent protected 
from the wind by the mountain in front of 
lis. The last mile and a half of our road was 
sheltered by a narrow belt of fir trees, grow- 
ing along the foot of Carmel, and interspersed 
here and there with palms. 

We clattered through the rough streets of 
the Arab portion of Haiffa, and I began to 
give up all hopes of finding a roof over our 
heads that night, when suddenly a boy 
shouted in Arabic to MordecaL He ran 
before us, and in a few minutes brought us to 
a cluster of European houses, on one of which 
was a board inscribed with the welcome words, 
" Hotel Carmel." 

The R s had arrived some half-an-hour 

before us, and had gone straight to bed, all 
their clothes being saturated. On their 

arrival, Mrs. R , in opening the front 

door, had been blown half-way across the 
hall, and the draught had burst the back-door 
off its hinges and hurled it into the yard. 

I was met, on entering the house, by an 
American gentleman, named Dr. , who 
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was staying in the hotel. He mast kindly 
took me at once into his room, and provided 
me with a suit of clothes while my own were 
being dried ; and then, hearing that Mrs. 

R had suflfered a good deal from the 

cold, ran down to the kitchen and procured 
some bottles of hot water to apply to her 
feet. Knowing that the luggage could not 
possibly arrive for some time, I went into the 
kitchen and smoked a pipe before a blazing 
fire, which, aided by a good stiff glass of 
brandy-and-water, soon put me to rights, 
after the cold to which I had been exposed. 
The house was kept by a German, and was 
therefore comparatively clean ; but it was 
decidedly airy, large holes being made in the 
comers of the rooms for ventilation, through 
which the piercing wind rushed most merci- 
lessly. By seven o'clock our own things had 
arrived, and we met at the table-d'h6te. 

The only addition to our party was Dr. ^ 

who was a most agreeable compamon. He had 
been all through the country, and was then 
awaitbg the Lt ^.\ Alex^dri. 
During dinner he gave us an interestmg 
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account of Haiffa, and of the German colony 
there: this had been founded a few years 
before by some Germans who believed them- 
selves to belong to the ten lost tribes of 
Israel, and had purchased a little land in this 
neighbourhood from the Turkish Government, 
with a view to carrying on Missionary work 
among the Arabs. The new population is very 
industrious, and they have already got a 
large tract of land, lying under Carmel, into 
cultivation. Their colony is being rapidly 
increased; and we saw, during our stay at 
Haiffa, several houses being commenced, 
which I found nearly completed when I paid 
a visit to the place two months later. 

We had a good view from our windows. 
Looking towards the left, we had the north- 
western side of Mount Carmel, with its 
rugged sides covered with rough scrub, while 
its base was lined with a long olive grove. 
Between this and the sea is the plain occu- 
pied by the colonists ; and then, as we looked 
in front of us and to our right, was the vast 
Bay of Acre. For the first two days of our 
sojourn here the wind continued very bolster- 
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ous, which kept the sea in great commotion, 
and raised the waves to such a height that it 
was at times difficult to discern the city of 
Acre, which lay six miles across on the oppo- 
site shore. Acre is the market from which 
Haiffa derives its supplies ; and when we 
were there we found a difficulty in procuring 
fresh meat, owing to the passage across the 
Kishon not being available for waggons. 

For two whole days we remained at "the 
hotel, during which time our tents and bed- 
ding were spread out to dry in the intervals 
of sunshine, and our mules thoroughly rested. 
The poor brutes had all been so much done 
up by the hard travelling on the night we 
reached the hotel, that they had refused to 
eat until the following day. 

The day following our arrival I walked up 
to the quarry on the side of the mountain, 
from which the Germans extract then: buildmg 
n-aterial., and ft„o,thanee gained the »„n, J 
of Mount Carmel by a rugged path. The 
wind waa so strong when I waa at the top, 
that I had to assume a recumbent position, 
to prevent being blown down. The views of 
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the sea^ and of the mountains of Galilee 
away to the East, were very grand, and the 
various storms which now and then obscured 
the sun contributed much to the beauty of 
the scenery by casting alternate, lights and 
shadows. 

The next day was Easter Sunday, which 
we had at one time thought of spending at 
Jerusalem, but our arrangements had been 
thrown out in consequence of the steamer 
from Alexandria being some days behind her 
time. In the course of the morning I accom- 
panied Mordecai to the market, where he was 
going to fill up our supplies in case of our 
being able to continue our journey on the 
following day. This is situated in the Arab 
part of the town ; and it was interesting to 
watch how Mordecai had to bargain with the 
natives for every article he required. The 
Arabs knew that he was with an English 
party, and accordingly tried to raise their 
prices. The coinage in use at Eaiffa was 
different in appearance jfrom any that I saw 
elsewhere. It resembled watch-covers made 
of tin, and embossed with Turkish symbols^ 
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and being concave in form, one coin fitted 
into another. The only bread to be obtained 
consisted of round cakes of semolina, about 
half an inch thick, and five inches across. 
The marketing over, I was glad to escape 
from the stifling atmosphere of the bazaars, 
and return to the German settlement. 

We spent a pleasant afternoon with Dr. 

in gathering wild flowers on Mount 

Carmel for the purpose of decorating the 
table for dinner. He waa well versed in 
botany, and pointed out several flowers which 
are peculiar to Syria. On our return home 
in the evening, he read me some interesting 
not^ he had made in his diary, as to cert^ 
Jewish and Mahomedan ceremonies which he 
had witnessed during his stay at Jerusalem. 

Monday, March 29th. The storms of the 
two preceding days had cleared the air, 
and Mordecai came early to ascertain our 
intention with regard to marching. We 
had by this time got rather tired of our 
quarters in the hotel, and as it was fine, we 
determined to make a start. Part of our 
plan had been to remain another day at 
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Haiffa, to make a day's expedition from 
thence to El Mukhrakah^ the scene of 
Elijah's sacrifice^ which is situated on the 
south-eastern end of Cannel, about four 
hour's journey from our present quarters. 
This we were subsequently advised to defer 
until our return northwards through the 
centre of the country, when we should be 
able to visit it fix>m Jezreel. 

Our tents had by this time been thoroughly 
dried, and aU necessary repairs had been 
effected;. and at an early hour we made a 
start once more towards the south. Leaving 
the vaiaga of Haiffi^ we roda in a north' 
westerly cbrection, along the shore of the 
Baj, until we reached the bold headland of 
Carmel, on the top of which is the Convent of 
Eliaa. Passing round this, on a narrow strip 
of sandy beach which intervenes between 
the mountain and the sea, we turned south- 
wards along the shore, and here another 
lovely view opened out before us. Immedi- 
ately on our left hand was the rugged 
mountain, stretching a distance of nearly 
twenty nules; in some places presenting a 
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bold rocky front, in others clothed with a 
prickly scrub. On our right, only a few feet 
distant from us, was the sea, still roaring and 
heaving from the eflfects of the late gale ; while 
before us, as far as the eye could reach, was 
spread out a long undulating plain, which 
increased in width, as the range of Carmel 
gradually receded towards the south-east. 

From the straight nature of the coaat-line, 
we were enabled to see long distances in 
front of us, and for nearly three hours before 
reaching it we had seen the noble. ruins of 
Athllt. This at first sight looked like a small 
island a short distance from the shore, but 
as we approached nearer we found that the 
main-land here formed a small peninsula upon 
which the old city had been bxiilt. 

Of these remarkable ruins Dr. Thomson 
makes the following observation : — " Neither 
the Bible, nor Josephus, nor any profane 
historian or geographer mentions Athllt, nor 
does its name appear in the old itineraries ; 
and yet the remains of antiquity at it are 
more numerous, more striking, and in better 
preservation than at any other city of 
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Phoenicia."* It is not my purpose here to 
describe the minutiae of its architecture : it 
must be seen to be appreciated. This much 
however, I may say, that of all the ruins that 
I saw during my journey through Syria it 
ranks second only to Ba&lbec in the grandeur 
of its masoniy, and the extent of ground 
which it occupies. 

The interior now gives shelter to a few 
Arabs, who have erected their miserable mud 
hovels against the walls. While we were 
at limcheon under the shade of a high 
fragment of wall, the denizens of the village 
came and squatted near us, and were seem- 
ingly much amused at our European method 
of eating. The poor fellows were veiy in- 
offensive, and kept at a respectful distance 
from us, nor did they attempt to pester us 
for b&khshlsh afler the usual manner of 
the Arab. Afterwards I endeavoured to 
shoot some of the hawks which infest the 
ruins. The natives clustered round me, and 
wanted to be shown everything. They ex- 

♦ Thomson : p. 499. 
F 
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atnined the revolver, wallet, and bullets, and 
with much gesticulation and jabber passed 
them one to another. I gave them much 
satisfaction by presenting them with a few 
buUets and some empty bullet-cases. 

Before continuing our journey we were 
taken, imder the guidance of the Sheikh of 
the village, to visit the subterranean vaults 
of a church said to be considerably older 
than the Crusades. The building must have 
been of enormous dimensions, for we entered 
one crypt which in itself was almost^ as long 
as Gloucester Cathedral. The outer walls 
of the fortress are built of stone about fifteen 
feet in thickness, and extend right down to 
the rocks which bound the western extremity 
of the promontory. The high wall on the 
eastern side contains several grotesque carv- 
ings of animals. 

From Athllt a ride of two hours through 
some very boggy country brought us to 
Tantiira, which is interesting as being iden- 
tical with the Dor of the Bible.* 

* Josh, xi 2, etc. 
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Here we encamped for the night, on a flat 
sandy plain about 500 yards from the shore, 
having on our left the Arab village, and on 
our right, at some little distance, a low 
mound overhanging the sea, the original site 
of an old castle. The latter must have been 
very strongly fortified, for I could trace the 
foundations of walls of immense thickness, 
standing actually in the sea. Part of the 
keep still remains, and for several yards 
round its base, on the eastern side, are 
rows o{ what must once have been pillars. 
These remains were all of the same height, 
measuring about two feet, with a diameter 
of three feet, and about ten feet apart. 
Doubtless at one time they formed the bases 
of a magnificent colonnade. 

Tuesday^ March 30th. While breakfast 
was being prepared, I paid another visit to 
the ruins of the old palace; for such I imagine 
it to have been. It seemed a cheerless sort 
of place, and in stormy weather must have 
been especially so, with the sea beating up 
against the walls. Just south of the tell is a 
small bay, running inland about two himdred 
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yards, tlie shore of which is covered, to the 
depth of half a foot, with purple shells ; no 
doubt the same kind as those from which the 
Tyrians used to extract their celebrated dye. 
I vainly endeavoured to find an unbroken 
specimen. The rocks which form the southern 
boundary of this little bay are most curiously 
fretted, and present the appearance of roughly 
carved bone. I afterwards walked alonof the 
sands in a north-easterly direction, to the 
rear of the ruins, and here I found a huge 
tomb, about a quarter of a mile i^T^m the 
shore, evidently of great antiquity, as was 
proved by the enormous size of the stones 
with which it was constructed. It con- 
tained fourteen loculi, all of which were 
empty. 

We had been rather alarmed in the early 
part of the morning, by finding that Mordecai 
was sufiering severely from an attack of 
rheumatism. Indeed at one time he was so 
bad that we hardly thought he could have 
mounted his horse. After breakfast, howevet, 
he was better, but he would not hear of our 
delaying our journey on his account, and 
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though suffering considerable pain all day, he 
managed to accompany us. 

Two hours distant from Tantiira, and still 
on the coast, he the wonderful ruins of Csesarea 
(Palestina), the scene of the death of Herod 
Antipas.* The track we followed was deep 
in shingle and broken shells, into which our 
horses' feet sank at every step, and the noise 
made by the cavalcade, in trampling on this 
brittle substance, was at times so great that 
we could hardly hear our own voices. We 
spent an hour among the ruins, which although 
less extensive are more elaborate in the way 
of decoration than those at Athlit. It is 
evident that the present state of the buildings 
is due to the effects of an earthquake at some 
period or other, for the walls are cracked and 
broken in a manner which no artillery could 
have accomplished.* Huge pieces of solid 
masonry — some of them measuring twenty 
square feet, — ^have been detached from the 
rest of the building in all directions. On 
passing through the lower portion of the ruins, 

♦Acts xiL 23. 
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close to where the foundations are dovetailed 
into the rocks, I discovered a portion of very- 
handsome mosaic pavement. The colours 
were blue and red, and seemed to retain their 
pristine brightness. From the peculiar form 
of the pavement, I was led to the conclusion 
that it may have been part of the roadway 
leading; to the hai-bour, the remains of which 
c^ be t™<=ed at different pointe. Dr. RobiB«>n 
in writing of Casarea informs us that, "it 
was built by Herod the Great in honour of 
Augustus, and that all the buildings of this 
town, both private houses and palaces, were of 
marble." He further tells us that in conse- 
quence of the lack of a suitable harbour, 
" Herod ordered a mole to be made in the 
form of a half-moon, and large enough to 
contain a royal navy." * 

I waa much struck with the way in which 
the walls of the fortifications were built. They 
are formed of alternate layers of sandstone 
and sea-rock, the latter presenting a rough 
surface, while the sandstone is quite smooth. 



♦ Kobinaon's Diet. Theol. — ^vide " Ceeaarea." 
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Each block would measure from four to six 
feet in length. 

From the top of the walls we obtained our 
first view of the mountains of JudsBa, which 
cannot be less than fifty miles distant ; for, 
by the old route, Csesarea is about seventy-six 
miles from Jerusalem. 

Continuing our ride firom Csesarea, we 
passed for many miles along a monotonous 
stretch of sandy beach, having on our left- 
hand an unbroken ridge of sandstone cliflk : 
these were of a imiform height, perhaps forty 
feet, now and then worn away by the drip- 
ping of water, and curiously marked towards 
their base by the action of the sea. Numbers 
of eagles and hawks occupied the topmost 
crags, and looked down upon us as we passed 
with lofty disdain, without ofiering to move. 
The heat of the day was much increased by 
the white sand, which reflected the sun's rays, 
and rendered it necessary to wear our coloured 

spectacles. During the afternoon the B s 

made a detour, and rode along the scrubby 
heath which Ues at the back of the wall of 
rocks I have described. They here came 
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across the track of a wild boar, and the foot- 
marks of some gazelles, but without catching 
sight of the animals themselvea 

Our camp was to be pitched near the 
* village of Mukhdlid, which lies a little way 
inland, on the confines of the plain of Sharon. 
We reached this about five o'clock, and found 
our tents placed close to an old well, within 
sight of the huts of the village. On entering 

the camp, we discovered R 's bedding 

hanging out on a wall, drying in the sun : it 
seemed that the mule that had been carrying 
it had lain down while crossing a small 
stream. R seemed doomed to be unfor- 
tunate as &r as his bed was concerned, this 
being the third time he had suiiered. The 
inhabitants of Mukhdiid do not bear a good 
reputation; but they did not offer us any 
actual annoyance, although they seemed to 
resent our walking towards the village. Mrs. 

R was taking a walk in that direction, 

and the people became noisy and appeared to 
threaten her ; but this may have been caused 
by her omission to lower her veil after the 
Oriental feshion, for neither R nor myself 
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experienced the slightest incivility. At 
Mordecai's sufifgestion we fired a few shots 
with oar J^ in the course of the even- 
ingy in case the natives should be meditating 
any predatory excursion in the direction of 
our camp. 

March 31st Mukh&lid stands on a gentle 
eminence, and from our camp we commanded 
a lovely view for many miles over the fertile 
plain of Sharon. The natives are very thrifty, 
compared with those we had hitherto met 
with in the northern portion of the country. 
Much of the land before us was under culti- 
vation. I was out early, for a morning walk, 
and was much interested in watching the 
Arab process of ploughing, and could not help 
remarking the exemplary patience displayed 
by the native ; for the oxen employed for the 
purpose move only at a very slow pace, and 
that generally in anything but a straight line. 
The plough is a very primitive affair, and 
consists of an oblong piece of wood, sharpened 
to a point, which forms the share. Into this 
is driven a vertical bar of iron, to which the 
horses or oxen are fastened. The plough is 
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steered by a wooden handle, so placed as to be 
used only by the left hand, the driver's right 
hand being occupied in holding the goad. 
The plough cannot be left standing without 
support, for it is so narrow that it would fall 
over on to its side, and this may have sug- 
gested our Lord's words: "No man, having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kiBgdom of Heaven."* The goad 
I have mentioned is a pole of ten or twelve 
feet in length, furnished at one end with a 
spud for the purpose of cleaning the plough- 
share, and at the other sharpened to a point, 
and tipped with iron, with which to urge on 
the oxen as occasion demands. This goad is 
alluded to in Acts ix. 5 : " It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks J* 

On my return to the camp, I found the 
native women at the weU drawing water 
in their pignskin buckets, and filling their 
" bottles," which they carry suspended round 
the shoulders. The latter are generally made 
of the skin of a goat, the holes for the neck 



•Luke ix. 62. 
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and legs being sewn up. A foil "bottle" 
has often reminded me of an animal stuffed 
to repletion. This well was a deep one, and 
had a stranger suddenly arrived, he " would 
have had nothing to draw with." I often 
remarked about these wells that there was 
never any rope or bucket attached to them. 
Perhaps this may be attributed to the fact 
that the water is precious, being the only 
drink allowed to the Mahomedans. The 
natives clustered round us as we were start- 
ing away, anxiously hoping to obtain either 
a b&kshlsh or the remains of our breakfast. 
One of them by signs asked me where we 
were going. On my answering " El-Kuds," 
he kissed his hands rapturously, and pointed 
away over the mountains in the direction of 
Jerusalem. El-Kuds is the Arabic for " the 
good," or " the holy," and is the name used 
by the Mussulmen for the Holy City. 

From Mukh&lid we had a charming ride 
of three hours through the Plain of Sharon, 
following the direction of the coast, but 
keeping about a mile inland. I could ftdly 
realize the meaning of Isaiah's expression, 
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"the excellency of Sharon^"* although the 
whole country must be very different now to 
what it was in hia time. The plain consists 
of a seriefl of gentle undulations, and seems 
to be fairly well cultivated. A narrow track 
led US through several large fields of wheat 
and barley ; while in between these we 
occasionally found ourselves on a sort of 
down, where the colouring was very rich, 
arising from the wild flowers with which the 
ground was carpeted. Among these were 
several that I had never seen before ; but I 
recognised the tulip in great abundance, as 
also the mimosa and the clematis. I much 
regretted that I had not brought a flower- 
press from home, and would advise anyone 
who intends making a trip to the East, to 
provide himself with one before leaving 
England. The birds, too, were interesting : 
one especially attracted my notice. It was 
about the same size and colour as our ordinary 
hedge-sparrow, with an entirely white head, 
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time to time we put up flocks of pewits, and 
occasionally a solitaiy pair of storks. 

At mid-day we baited imder the shade of 
some thorn trees, in a valley not &x from the 
picturesque village of £1 Haram, and within 
sight of the ruins of ArsAf, the modem 
representative of ApoUonia. An hour's ride 
through some low boggy ground brought us 
once more to the coast, where the difficulty 
of travelling was the more perceptible from 
the contrast to the pleasant grassy slopes we 
had taversed in the morning. In the distance 
we could discern a mound rising as it were out 
of the sea, and which we at once recognised 
as Jaffii, from our previous acquaintance with 
it from the deck of the steamer. By five 
p.m. we reached the Nahr-el-Aujeh, a rapid 
river which drains the western side of the 
mountains of Ephraim^ and falls into the sea 
about three miles north of Ja£^ It is more 
formidable in appearance, because it is broader, 
than any river we had yet forded, and we 
were obliged to secure the services of a 
Nubian who was passing, to guide us over. 
The ford of this river is not, like those of the 
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Belus and the Kishon, actually in the sea 
itself, but is about half a dozen yards inside 
the coast line. The water reached to our 
horses' shoulders. There is a bridge about 
a mile and a half higher up the river, in a 
narrow part, where mules and camels cross, 
but when the sea is smooth it is better for 
travellers to ford the river, as we did, and so 
avoid making a long detour. 

Between this river and Jaffii the coast was 
strewn with the remains of numerous wrecks. 
We particularly remarked the hull of one, a 
French vessel, which had been driven high 
and dry several yards beyond the ordinary 
water-mark, thus bearing witness to the dan- 
gers of this coast. It frequently happens that 
neither maUs nor passengers can be landed at 
Ja&, on accoimt of the sudden storms to 
which this part of the Mediterranean is 
subject. 

At JaflEi we occupied a small field over- 
looking the town, from which we obtained 
beautiful views of the Mediterranean on one 
side, and the distant mountains of Judaea on 
the further side of the plain, on the other. 
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We reached our destination before the mules 
had arrived ; and in order to avoid the bustle 
consequent on getting the tents pitched and 
the luggage sorted, I took a native guide and 
went down to explore the town. There is 
nothing particularly striking in the features 
of this place, except the curious footways by 
which some of the upper streets are connected 
with those below. These run often along the 
roofs of the houses, going from one to another 
in irregular sets of steps. Of course I was 
taken to see the house of Simon the tanner, 
which is now a Mosque. The site may be the 
true one, for it is quite close to the shore, and 
is the only house in that part of the town 
possessing a flat roof upon which a person 
could conveniently retire for prayer. I abo 
looked into one or two Greek churches where 
service was going on, and then returned to 
the camp by one of the steep footways I have 
mentioned. 

April 1st Ja£& possesses but little that 
is attractive, and we started at an early hour 
the following morning. Leaving our elevated 
camping-ground, we descended a steep hill 
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which brought us down through some inferior 
bazaars^ into the American quarter, where 
Europeans find accommodation on first lan/ling 
from the steamer. Passing this, the so-called 
carriage road takes a south-westerly direction 
across the plain. This road was made some 
years ago by the Turkish Government, but 
like everything else which they have under- 
taken, has been allowed to fall into a shocking 
state of dis-repair. For the first few miles it 
is tolerably good, but after passing the town 
of Ramleh it becomes execrable. A short 
distance from the outskirts of Jafia are some 
very picturesque orange groves on either 
side of the road. The trees were laden with 
fruit, and Mordecai told me that the owners 
of these gardens sometimes realize over a 
thousand pounds in one season, by the ex- 
portation of the produce. The next sight we 
encountered was not a pleasant one. Near 
the toll-house, where every traveller has to 
obtain a permit, were seated about a dozen 
lepers of both sexes. On our approach they 
cominenced the whining chorus of " Howaji 
bS,khshlsh 1 " with which any traveller in this 
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country is soon made acquainted, at the same 
time protruding their miserable deformities 
into our very faces. 

About four miles fiirther on, shortly before 
the road to Lydda diverges to the left, we 
observed a large building of European style, 
standing in the middle of an extensive tract 
of cultivated land. This is the model farm 
established under the auspices of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, and here a free education in 
agriculture is given to a limited number of 
Jewish boys. After remaining at the institu- 
tion for a certain time, they are provided by 
the authorities with a small portion of land, 
a plough, and two oxen, and-as if to com- 
plete their domestic happiness — ^a wife ! After 
which they cease to have any claim on the 
establishment. 

Leaving Lydda about two miles to our left, 
we next passed by two villages which have a 
traditional interest. These are YasAr and 
Bethdagon. At the former of these it is said 
that Sampson reared the three hundred foxes, 
with which he fired the com fields of the 
Philistines ; Bethdagon being the place where 

G 
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the same hero met his traorical death : but as 
Judsea contains several villa^fes of that name, 
no relianoo can be plaJlpou this one a. 
being the particular scene of that event. 

We spent some hours during the heat of 
the day among the ruins of an old Monas- 
tery, a short distance from Kamleh. These 
extend over several acres of ground, and are 
undermined by crypts and subterranean 
passages. On the northern side is a high 
tower, the architecture of which is said to be 
Saracenic, and from the summit of which is 
obtained an extensive view over the adjacent 
plain. Just outside is a Mahomedan ceme- 
tery used by the inhabitants of the village. 
I endeavoured to get to sleep under the 
shadow of a wall, but was soon aroused by 
a Mussulman, who was vociferously giving 
vent to a dirge at the tomb of a departed 
relative. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon we 
passed through the village, which is thought 
by some persons (though without much 
ground for the supposition) to be identical 
with Arimathea. Its chief features are its 
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large soap manufactories, and the Roman 
Catholic Monastery, at which pilgrims and 
other travellers who are not provided with 
tents, find accommodation for the night, on 
tjieir way to or from the Capital. The streets 
are narrow and tortuous, and abound in 
pestilential odours. We had great difficulty 
in riding through some of them, on account 
of the throngs of idlers who were sitting 
before the doors. 

On leaving the village the road runs over 
an open common, and the riding is rendered 
pleasanter on account of the turf. Great 
care, however, is necessary to avoid falling 
into quagmires, for the land has been very 
imperfectly drained; but anything is better 
than the road, which is formed of huge rocks 
and boulders. We had not proceeded far 
when we met a curious vehicle, drawn by two 
horses : it was a sort of open box, placed 
upon four wheels, and had at one time 
rejoiced in springs, but these had long since 
lost all elasticity ; and, as the rude conveyance 
bumped along over the stones, I could not 
help thinking how stiff the imfortimate occu- 
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pants would be on reacHng their destination 
at the end of the day. 

Before reaching Latr6n, where our C5amp 
was to be pitched for the night, we en- 
countered Mr. Cunliffe Brooks and his nephew 
coming from Jerusalem on horseback : we had 
made their acquaintance previously in the 
steamer. We halted for a quarter-of-an-hour, 
during which we talked over our respective 
experiences, and then resumed our journey. 
The village of Latr6n lies at a little height 
above the plain, just at the commencement of 
Wddy 'Ali, where the road begins to ascend 
the mountains of Judaea. It is traditionally 
known as the place where the penitent thief 
used to reside, who is said to have made 
a living by plundering merchants and others 
on their way to Jerusalem. 

From our camp we could see the dark 
perpendicular rocks which overhang the valley 
of Ajalon, where Joshua stayed the sun while 
fighting with the Amorites.* The valley itself 
is very picturesque ; and, as its name implies, 



* Joshua X. 12 — IL 
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abounds with wild goats. The barometer 
showed that our camping-ground was 750 
feet above the sea, but hitherto the ascent 
had been very gradual 

April 2nd. Although we were in the 
saddle at an early hour, we found the road 
crowded with bands of pilgrims who had 
been landed at Jaffa the previous day and had 
spent the night at Bamleh. Most of them 
came from Russia, and must have represented 
the very lowest class of peasantry : they were 
accompanied by several priests of the Greek 
Church, who were only to be distinguished 
from the common herd by their round black 
caps and sombre robes. 

About an hour's distance from Latr6n we 
were shown the place where the battle was 
fought between David and Goliath in the 
valley of Elah ; but I rather doubt this being 
the site, for the valley is far too narrow to 
admit of two armies taking up their respective 
positions on its opposite sides. As we as- 
cended higher, the scenery became wilder and 
more bleak, and the road in places was so 
infamous that our horses had literally to 
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scramble from one step to another : to make 
matters worse, a thick mist was rapidly 
spreading over the mountains, and obscuring 
the view which in fine weather must be very 
grand. For some hours we continued to 
ascend through a succession of glens, some of 
which were so narrow as apparently to admit 
of no passage for the road ; until, after gaining 
the summit of a pass, we rapidly descended 
a tortuous valley, at the foot of which we 
suddenly came upon the village of Kuryet-el- 
Ainub, which occupies the site of Kirjath- 
Jearim. Until a few years ago this village 
was the stronghold of a celebrated robber, 
named Abu-Gosh, from whom it was necessary 
to obtain permission to use the road. He 
was captured by the Government in 1846. 
In this neighbourhood I observed the manner 
in which the lower parts of the mountains 
have been artificially terraced, with a view to 
cultivation ; and it is, no doubt, this system 
of agriculture which accounts for the enor- 
mous fertility of this country in Biblical 
times. By the afternoon the wind had in- 
creased and the mist had changed into a 
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heavy rain, so that we got our first sight 
of Jerusalem under disadvantageous circum- 
stances. 

I confess to a feeling of disappointment on 
entering the suburbs which surround the 
western entrance into the city, but perhaps 
this may have been augmented by the fact 
that the ground on this side is occupied by 
several modem buildings, such as monasteries, 
hospitals, etc., which rather clash with one's 
ideas of antiquity. On finding myself inside 
the walls of the city the disappointment I 
had experienced outside entirely disappeared, 
for the interior of the city was exactly what 
I had always pictured it to myself. I knew 
that I should find nothing now remaining 
of Jerusalem's former beauty or grandeur, 
and therefore I was not disappointed. 
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April 2nd. On entering the Holy City at 
this time of year, a stranger will perhaps 
remark the enormous crowds with which the 
main thoroughferes are thronged. This may 
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be accounted for both by the extreme narrow- 
ness of the streets, and by the absence of any 
pavement at the sides, in consequence of 
which here, as in other Eastern cities, foot 
passengers have to walk in the centre of the 
roadway. At this season, too, the whole 
place is swarming with pilgrims of every 
class of religion, who come from aU parte 
of the world for the purpose of spending 
Easter in the Holy City. 

The Latin Easter was just over, but the 
Greek Church keeps that festival three weeks 
or a month later, and the pilgrims we passed 
on our road from Jaffa were all members of 
the latter persuasion. 

On reaching Jerusalem we determined, on 
account of the unsettled state of the weather, 
to give up our camp life for a few days, and 
to take shelter in a hotel We went to the 
" Mediterranean," as being the nearest to the 
Jaffa gate, and were met at the entrance by 
the landlord, who expressed himself very 
pleased at our arrival. A bargain for rooms 
had been nearly completed when our mules 
arrived at the door, carrying all the tents 
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and camping arrangements. Upon this our 
friend immediately changed his tactics. 
Every room in his house was quite full, he 
assured us, and we could not even have one 
shake-down between us. The fact was that 
he saw plainly that we had only intended 
to use his hotel until the weather became 
better, when of course we should leave it 
for the camp. 

We were more successful at the "Damascus" 
hotel, which we found very comfortable. The 
landlord wa-s a German, and his wife an 
EngUsh woman, which ax3Counted for the 
comfort and cleanliness of the rooms. The 
entrance to the hotel is from a narrow street, 
which runs in a south-westerly direction from 
the Damascus gate, situate on the north of 
the city. Passing from the street through 
a narrow doorway, we ascended a steep flight 
of stone steps, and at the top found our- 
ourselves in an open court, round the outside 
of which were bed-rooms. From the centre 
of the court a staircase led up to a similar 
one on the upper storey. The three rooms 
we occupied were all near one another, but 
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to get from one to the other it was necessary 
to go out into the court. The interior of 
the bed-rooms was vaulted, and we used to 
laugh about going to bed in our various 
" welys " or tombs. We were fortunate also 
in securing the use of a private sitting- 
room, which saved us the necessity of en- 
countering a large number of *' Cookites " 
who were quartered in the hotel at the 
time. 

Later in the afternoon I went to the 
British Consulate in search of letters. The 
Consul told me that travellers often experi- 
enced great difficulty in obtaining their letters 
from England, and that he himself sometimes 
failed to receive his. This, he said, was in 
consequence of there being no less than three 
post-offices in Jerusalem, belonging respec- 
tively to the French^ the Russian, and the 
Turkish Governments. On my way back to 

the hotel, I found the R s just starting 

to walk to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
accompanied by the son of our landlord as 
guide. He was about sixteen years old, and 
very intelligent : of course he spoke German 
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and English perfectly, and he was also good 
at Arabic. 

Jerusalem, with all its interesting associa- 
tions, has formed the subject of so many 
treatises, that I shall not attempt to describe 
it, but shall confine myself to recording the 
impressions made on my own mind by the 
different objects I visited. I cannot say that 
my visit to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
inspired me with any pleasure or satisfaction, 
perhaps I might even say that I came 
away with feelings quite the reverse. I 
am not one of those who believe in the 
church as representing the true site of the 
burial-place of our Lord, although I am 
aware that volumes have been written both 
for and against such a supposition. Even 
assuming it to be the actual locality, feelings 
of reverence are to a great extent lessened 
by the idolatry of the Roman Church, and 
the shameful delusions practised by the Greeks 
within the walls, by which the unfortunate 
pilgrims are deceived. 

On entering the church one remarks at 
once the four or five Turkish soldiers sitting 
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or lying about on a divan just inside the 
door. These are essential to the preservation 
of order on some occasions; for, as is well 
known, the church as a whole is the common 
house of prayer for three, if not four Christian 
sects : viz., the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Armenians, and, I believe I am right in 
adding, the Copts. At times fearful scenes 
are enacted in the church, caused by the 
jealousy existing between these various creeds. 
Our guide explained to us that although each 
of the three first persuasions I have men- 
tioned has its own separate chapel within 
the church, the Calvary is common to them 
all. This so-called Calvary is a sort of high 
altar, raised above the body of the church, 
in a gallery which is reached on either side 
by a flight of eighteen or twenty steps. The 
altar occupies the exact spot, they tell one, 
where the Lord was crucified I At the close 
of the services in the respective chapels, it is 
usual for the worshippers to march in pro- 
cession, with lighted tapers, up the steps to 
the chamber containing the altar I have 
mentioned, where a sort of second service is 
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performed. Occasionally it happens that two 
of the sects meet on the steps leading up to 
the gallery, and then begins a fearful scram- 
ble, which sometimes ends in a regular fight, 
when the heathen soldiers have to interfere 
for the purpose of keeping the peace. On 
this occasion the whole church was so crowded 
with pilgrims, that I determined to await a 
more favourable opportunity for making my 
tour of inspection. 

April 3rd. The following morning, as I had 
completed my budget of letters for home, 
I left the remainder of our party at the 
hotel doing the same, and went off to explore 
the streets and lanes of the city. These, as 
I have stated, are very narrow, and paved 
with large round stones, which have been 
rendered quite smooth by the bare feet of the 
inhabitants for many generations. A person 
requires to have his eyes about him in 
parading the streets, or he will find himself 
up to his knees in a pool of garbage, from 
having trodden into the hole caused by a 
missing paving-stone. Another danger may 
also overtake the unwary : not unfrequently 
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a camel passes laden with brush-wood or 
heavy stones ; the narrow limits of the street 
allow but little room ; and unless a person be 
looking out, he may soon be thrown down 
and crushed. Leaving the town and its 
offensive smells, I went out by the Damascus 
gate, and wandered m a northerly direction, 
imtil I reached Scopus, the hill on which 
Titus pitched his camp during the siege of 
the city. On my way I passed a rock-tomb, 
said to be that of Jeremiah, on the side of a 
quarry a little eastward of the gate. From 
the rising ground of Scopus, I obtained a 
good view of the city, and with Murray in 
my hand, was enabled to form some idea of 
the general locale of the most important 
features. In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 

R rode out to Bethlehem, with some 

acquaintances they had met in Cairo. I set 
out with a view of walking round the outside 
of the city walls, and thus gaining greater 
knowledge of locaUties. I had just pushed my 
way through the crowds of lepers and idlers 
assembled outside the Jaffa gate, when I met 
an old college friend, whom I had not seen 
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for years. Seeing an Englishman approaeli- 
ing, I had addressed him some question as 
he passed ; to my great surprise his answer 

was, " Hulloo, B ; what on earth brings 

you here?" We recognised each other by 
the voice, but not by the features. Being at 
a loose end for the afternoon, my new fiiend 
(his name is Mills) joined me in my expedi- 
tion, and was of great use to me, in pointing 
out what was most worth seeing. He had 
come to Syria with Cook's party, and had 
become invalided when at the Dead Sea, and 
was consequently waiting to go on with the 
. next relay of tourists who arrived. 

Leaving the Jaffa gate, by which we had 
entered the city on the previous afternoon, 
we walked outside the walls northward, to 
the Damascus gate, and then eastward to the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. Here we paused for 
a few minutes, overlooking the deep river- 
bed of the Brook Kedron, which separates 
the Mount of Olives from the hills on which 
Jerusalem itself is built. The Mount of Olives 
is not nearly so steep or so high as I had 
always imagined it to be. In fact the summit 
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is but a few feet higher than some of the 
highest parts of Jerusalem. After a while we 
descended by one of the numerous foot-paths 
— ^regular roads are not in existence — with 
which the whole valley is traversed, and cross- 
ing the Kedron, which was nearly dry, we 
passed the Tomb of the Virgin, and the 
Chapel of the Agony (built over the exact 
spot (?) where our Saviour sweated blood), on 
our way to the Garden of Gethsemane, a few 
yards distant. This is a small plot of ground, 
about a quarter of an acre in extent, sur- 
rounded by high walls : inside are several 
tombs, and the place is rendered gloomy by 
the tall cypresses with which it is over- 
shadowed. The gate-keeper was absent, and 
we were unable to obtain admission. Look- 
ing through the bars of the gate, we could 
see several of the Roman Catholic " Stations." 
For my part, I cannot feel any enthusiasm in 
visiting what can only be traditionally Holy 
Places. Possibly the present Gethsemane 
may occupy the site of the garden in which the 
betrayal took place, but I do not think it likely 
that the real Gethsemane would have re- 

H 
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mained intact through all the sieges to which 
Jerusalem was afterwards subjected, seeing 
that it is represented as Ij^ng within a stone's 
throw of the city walk. The Greeks in their 
jealousy against the Latin Catholics, are 
actually planting another Gethsemane near 
at hand, which is just as likely to be the real 
site of our Lord's agony as that belonging to 
the Boman Catholics. It was quite sufficient 
for me to know that I could not be at any 
great distance from the spot, for no amount 
of sieges could have altered the course of 
the Kedron, near which the real Gethsemane 
was incontestably situated. Continuing our 
walk along the left bank of the stream, past 
the huge rock tombs of Absalom, Zechariah, 
and St. James, in what used to be called the 
*' King's Dale,'** we found ourselves in the 
neighbourhood of the viUage of Siloam. This 
village lies to the south-east of Jerusalem, on 
the opposite side of the Kedron, and immedi- 
ately facing the valley of the Tyropoeon, which 
I shall have occasion to mention further on. 

* 2 Sam, xviii., 18. 
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Not wishing to encounter any of the inhab- 
itants of Siloam, who have the character of 
being great ruflians, we crossed to the right 
bank of the rivulet, and visited the spring 
called the Fountain of the Virgin. This rises 
somewhere underneath the city, but I must 
leave to others more versed in exploration, 
the task of describing its source, and its 
subsequent peculiar vagaries. We descended, 
on entering the rock, by a staircase of about 
thirty steps, and found ourselves standing 
over a clear pool, or rather stream of water, 
with a gravelly bottom. At the time of our 
visit, it was about two feet wide, and one 
foot in depth, but it is well known to be at 
certain times affected by volcanic agency, 
which makes the water fluctuate to a con- 
siderable degree- 
By the time we had passed up the valley 
of Hinnom by the Pool of Gihon to the Jaffa 
Gate, it was getting late, and I had to hurry 
back to the hotel to get ready for dining with 
a Mr. Neil, who had met the R s some- 
where in Egypt. 

Mr. Neil had for some years been the 
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English chaplain at Jerusalem, and therefore 
was well acquainted with the neighbourhood, 
besides being a good Arabic scholar. He was 
now travelling with a friend named Matthison. 
The previous week, they had been camping 
out on the Mount of Olives, but had been 
obliged to take shelter from the bad weather 
in the house he had occupied during his 
chaplaincy, and which was still on his hands, 
though unfurnished. Taking with them the 
camp furniture, they not only made them- 
selves comfortable, but also gave shelter to 
some other travellers who were encamped 
near them when the storm commenced. 

As the house was situated some little way 
from the town, we rode out to it, attended by 
Mordecai and one of the muleteers, who was 
to take charge of the horses. The evening 
was intensely cold, and we had just reached 
the Damascus Gate, when we were caught in 
a regular squall. The wind rose in a moment, 
and blew so strong that we could with 
difficulty keep our seats. At the same mi- 
nute large hailstones began to fall, which in 
a short time turned to a pelting rain. We 
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remained for a while under shelter in the 
Turkish Guard's lodge, and then, taking 
advantage of a lull, we set out again. We 
had not proceeded far when the storm 
returned more violently than ever, and by the 
time we reached Mr. Neil's we were com- 
pletely drenched. We found a very jovial 
party awaiting us, and on our arrival were 
each taken to some man's room, and supplied 
with what dry clothing we required. I 
appeared in the drawing-room with a pair of 
trousers much too long for me, lent me by 
Matthison, and a pair of sUppers borrowed 
from some one else. The party at dinner 
consisted of Neil and Matthison, our hosts ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Chaplin, residents in Jerusalem, 
and two ladies staying with them, whose 
names I did not catch ; Akroyd, a clerical 

friend of the R 's, and Harper an R.A., 

who had come in the steamer with us from 
Port Said to JaflSu The dinner was the joint 
production of the two cooks attached to Neil's 
and Harper's respective camps. On taking 
up their quarters in the house, each party had 
brought with them their own dragoman, cook, 
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and waiter. It was amusing to hear all 
the various anecdotes of disasters which had 
taken place during the severe weather of the 
previous week. Harper told me that his tent 
had been blown over in the middle of the 
night, and he himself thrown, with all his 
large portfolios, into a snow drift, six foot 
deep. I was very glad to make Dr. Chaphn's 
acquaintance, for I gained from him much 
information as to the manners and customs of 
the different nations which now compose the 
population of Jerusalem. 

It was late in the evening when we re- 
turned to the hotel; the muleteer, as is 
customary in the East, walking before the 
horses with a lantern, to point out the 
obstructions in the path. 

Sunday, April 4ih. The little English 
church is situated on Mount Sion, just inside 
the Jaffa Gate. The appointment of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem belongs alternately to 
the .English and German Governments, with 
this peculiarity, that in either case the nomi- 
nation has to be approved by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
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After morning service, I went with my 
friend Mills up the mount of Olives to the 
Church of the Ascension, a Latin Monastery. 
As I have mentioned, the summit of the 
mountain is rather higher than Jerusalem 
itself, and commands a good general view of 
the city. The most striking object that meets 
the eye is the magnificent dome of the Mosque 
of Omar, which occupies the exact site of the 
old Temple. The day was lovely, and in the 
clear air every pinnacle and minaret of the 
city stood out in bold relief From the 
Church of the Ascension there are three 
paths which lead down the eastern slope 
of Olivet, in the direction of Bethany. We 
followed the most northerly of these tracks, 
as giving a better view of the mountains of 
Moab, which rise up like perpendicular walls 
beyond the valley of the Jordan. The distance 
gave these mountains a dark blue appearance, 
which contrasted strongly with the colouring 
of the intermediate scenery. This consisted 
of rounded Ume-stone hiU-tops, stretching one 
behind the other, for a distance of many 
miles. 
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A pleasant walk across some of these low 
hiUs brought us down to Bethany, which lies 
in a valley^ without any remarkable natural 
features to distinguish it from others sur- 
rounding it. 

Bethany itself is now but a very insignificant 
pla^e. if indeed it were ever anything eke. It 
lies low down among the hills, and consists 
of a collection of flat-roofed houses, Scarcely 
better than cabins, without anything to 
relieve the monotony of the scene, except 
here and there a piece of ruined wall, or a 
stunted olive tree. Of course the natives 
assembled on our approach, in the hope of 
obtaining b&kshlsh, and many were the offers 
to conduct us to the house of Lazarus 
and his sistera. Orientals are particularly 
quick at picking up English words and 
names, and they know full well the in- 
terest taJcen by Christians in this little 
secluded villaga We declined all offers to 
accompany them to their houses, but on 
payment of a trifling sum to the Shiekh of 
the village, we were taken into what I 
imagine must have been the tomb of Lazarus. 
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This was a remarkable cave, with a very 
narrow entrance, and a circuitous staircase in 
the rock, down which we descended with the 
aid of a lighted taper. At the bottom we 
found ourselves in a chamber large enough to 
contain three or four bodies. On our return 
to the outer air, a large number of natives 
had assembled round us, and I could not 
help thinking what a contrast there was be- 
tween the present scene, and that which was 
witnessed nearly nineteen hundred years ago 
on the raising of Lazarus. Then our Lord was 
here with some of His disciples, accompanied 
by a small band of mourners ; now a motley 
throng of importunate beggars, elbowing one 
another and clamouring vociferously for a few 
piastres. Among the crowd I particularly 
observed a little child, scarcely two years old, 
being carried on its mother's arm. Young as 
it was, it had already been taught to beg ; 
for although it could not speak, its hand was 
kept constantly held out, ready to receive 
any coppers we might be disposed to give. 

About half a mile distant from Bethany, 
toward the north-east and a little to the 
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right of the path leading to Jericho, stands 
the village of BethphagS. This is about the 
same size as Bethany, but it commands a 
better position, being built higher up the side 
of the mountain. It is from this village 
that the British Consul at Jerusalem usually 
selects escorts for travellers who intend 
visiting the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea. 

We returned from Bethany by a path 
leadinor round the southern shoulder of the 
Mount of Olives, which probably follows the 
main bearings of the old road along which 
our Lord passed on the occasion of His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. A sudden 
turn in the road, round a spur of the hill, 
brings the whole of the city into view, and 
it is not unlikely that it was at this spot 
that "when He beheld the city He wept 
over it. 

On entering the city we went to pay another 
visit to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Although the building was not so crowded 
as it had been two days previously, it was 
still weU filled with pilgrims, who were 
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devoutly worshipping at any shrine that came 
in their way. Next to the "sepulchre" 
itself, the "stone of Unction" seemed to 
present most attraction for these poor ignorant 
worshippers. It was remarkable with what 
fervency they would prostrate themselves, 
with their foreheads to the ground, and kiss 
the "pillar of scourging y'^ and the "stone of 
the Virgin Mary" and other "vain things 
fondly invented,'^ which I need not here 
enumerate. The " stone of Unction " is a 
marble slab, marking the spot where our 
Lord's body was laid on being brought down 
from the cross in order to be embahned with 
spices. The " sepulchre " itself is a small 
marble chamber, measuring, according to 
Thomson, twenty-six feet long by eighteen 
broad, and about twenty feet high. It con- 
tains two rooms, — one called the " Chapel 
of the Angel," the other the real sepulchre. 

April 5th, I left Jerusalem about noon to 
walk with Mills to Bethlehem, which lies about 
four miles and a half due south of the city. 
Passing out by the Jaffa gate, we crossed the 
valley of Gihon, and entered the plain of 
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Rephaim,— a high ridge of stony ground, 
about the same elevation as Jerusalem itself. 
About half-way we reached the Convent of 
Mar Elias, where we mounted the roof of a 
house to look round us. From this point 
both Jerusalem and Bethlehem can be seen. 
It was a lovely morning for the walk, and 
the object was an interesting one; for although 
a good deal of fiction may attach to the 
Church of the Nativity, there is no doubt 
that the village of Bethlehem is still the 
same. A mile beyond the Convent of Mar 
Elias we reached Rachers sepulchre. I cannot 
say much for its architecture, which I believe 
is only Saracenic, although the site is identified 
as the real burial-place. The interior was 
filled with Jewish pilgrims, who were pouring 
out monotonous bowlings round the tomb. 
Leaving them to their devotions, we passed 
on to a grove of olive trees, where we rested 
for some time. 

Before entering Bethlehem the first object of 
interest we visited was the "well" from which 
David's mighty men brought him water to 
the Cave of Adullam, when the town was in 
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the hands of the Philistines.* This well lies 
about a quarter of a mile from the village. 

The street by which the road from Jerusalem 
enters Bethlehem is very narrow, and arched 
over in some places. Before reaching the 
Church of the Nativity, we were pestered by 
the vendors of olive-wood ornaments and 
carved shells; but we had previously been 
cautioned not to deal with them. Emerging 
from the crooked street, we found ourselves 
in a wide market-place, in which were some 
very fair shops. In front of us was the 
church ; and on our left, bounding the high 
plateau on which the village stands, is the 
native graveyard : beyond this the ground 
sinks rapidly down to the brink of a small 
stream, which runs in an easterly direction, 
through a valley, both sides of which are 
terraced for the production of olives. 

We were hospitably received by the monk 
at the "Convent of the Nativity;" and, 
before going to visit the church, did ample 
justice to a bottle of the wine for which 



* 1 Chronicles xi. 19. 
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Bethlehem is celebrated. The church, like 
that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
contains several shrines and chapels, many of 
which are below the surface of the earth. 
The so-called '' ChapeV of the Nativity is 
reached by marble steps leading down from 
one of the side aisles, and is replete with the 
usual tawdry accompaniments of Boman 
Catholic places of worship. 

Before returning to Jerusalem, we went to 
a shop which Mordecai had recommended, anti 
brought away several interesting souvenirs of 
the village. We had great fun in bargaining 
with the natives, and I ended by getting for 
thirty francs what I could not have obtained 
in Jerusalem for two pounds. Bethlehem is 
the cleanest specimen of a village of any that 
I saw throughout Syria. It is also celebrated 
for the beauty of its women, and certainly, as 
far as I could judge, justly so; although I 
must admit that a few days later, on a second 
visit, I saw some women who were quite the 
reverse of beautiful. 

ApHl 6th. I was fortunate in receiving 
a letter from home, but it was quite by 
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an accident that I did so. It had come 
by the French mail ; and, notwithstanding 
its being addressed to the care of the British 
Consul, it would have remained until now at 
the French post office, had not my friend 
Harper happened to see it lying there when 
he went to transact some business of his own. 
He sent me word that a letter was waiting 
for me at the office in question ; but on going 
to fetch it I found the office closed, with an 
intimation posted up, that it would not be 
open again until the next maU-day. Our 
landlord, however, knew the authorities, and 
obtained the letter for me later in the day. 
The rest of our party rode to the Pools of 
Solomon, some distance from Jerusalem. I 
did not accompany them, as I had obtained a 
pass admitting me to the Mosque of Omar. 
This, as I have elsewhere stated, occupies the 
site of Solomon's temple, and, until a few 
years ago, no Christian was allowed by the 
Mussulmans to enter it on pain of death ; but 
now the matter is arranged by the British 
Consul, on payment of five francs for each 
person named in the pass. The Consul s 
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janissary accompanies the party, in order to 
protect them from any fanaticism on the part 
of the Mahomedans. There was but little need 
of this precaution on the occasion of my visit, 
for every one was very quiet, nor was any 
notice taken of my presence. 

The Mosque stands in the centre of a large 
enclosure, called the Haram, which is paved 
partially with smooth blocks of stone, and 
partially planted with a few cypress and 
other trees. The extent of this enclosure is 
almost equal to one-fourth of the city. It 
occupies thirty-five acres : it seems to have 
formed the summit of Mount Moriah, and to 
have been artificially levelled, although there 
are several depressions towards its southern 
and eastern sides. Nearly in the centre of 
the enclosure is a flagged platform, about 
fifteen feet above the general level, and 
ascended by several broad flights of steps. 
It is "550 feet long from north to south, and 
450 feet wide." * Thomson thus describes 
the exterior of the Mosque : " At the base. 



♦ Murray : p. 106. 
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the edifice is an octagon of about 170 feet 
diameter, each of the sides being sixty-seven 
feet long. There are four doors at the oppo- 
site cardinal points. The dome is sustained 
by four great piers ; and has twelve arches, 
which rest on columns. There are also many 
other columns with arches, which mark off 
the inner aisles." * 

The great dome in the centre is immediately 
over an enormous rock, which all the authori- 
ties agree in identifying as the threshing-floor 
of Araunah the Jebusite ; and on which, in 
later times, stood the altar of sacrifice in the 
temple. It is called in Arabic " Es Sakhrah " 
(the rock) : " it is a mass of native rock, the 
sole remnant of the top of the ridge of 
Moriah, some sixty feet long, by fifty-five 
wide, and ten or twelve feet high on the 
lower side." t In the centre of it is a large 
circular hole, through which it is supposed 
that the blood, and other refuse from the 
numerous sacrifices, used to find an outlet 
into some drain by which it was conveyed 



* Thomson : p. 687. f Id. p. 688. 

I 
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outside the walk of the city. The interior 
of the Mosque is very grand, and richly 
decorated with gold and Mosaic work. Owing 
to the Mosque being under repair, I was 
allowed to go in without removing my boots ; 
but on quitting the building, and entering 
the adjoining Mosque of Aksa, I was obliged 
to put on slippers. This edifice is also in 
the Haram enclosure, and stands to the south 
of the Mosque of Omar. It is a long building, 
with several very lofty columns supporting 
the roof, but contains nothing of any great 
interest : it was formerly a Christian church. 
Underneath are some large vaults, said to 
have been used by Solomon as stables, al- 
though I cannot find any good authority 
for the tradition. Whatever use they may 
have been put to, they are very extensive, 
and are supported on massive pillars. Ex- 
cavations had recently been carried on, 
but no one was at work when I was there. 
Before quitting the Haram I visited the 
Golden Gate, which is called the "Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple."* On the interior 

* Acts iii. 2. 
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the gate possesses now but little title to the 
name, for it has been stripped of its decora- 
tions by the Mahomedans; and is walled 
up, owing to a popular superstition that when 
the Christians retake Jerusalem out of the 
hands of the Mussulmans, they will enter by 
this gate into the city. The outside of the 
gate, as viewed from the slope leading up from 
the Kedron, is somewhat elaborately decorated. 
Having seen enough of the interior of the 
city for one afternoon, I went to Mills' 
quarters, and got him to accompany me for a 
walk in the open country. We started in a 
westerly direction, branching to the right 
from the Bethlehem road. At first the country 
was rugged and uninteresting, but as we ad- 
vanced further the scenery improved ; and 
after walking two or three miles, we found 
ourselves overlooking a steep ravine sur- 
roimded on all sides by hills, at the bottom 
of which is situated a large Greek Convent. 
We descended in the hope of finding some- 
thing of interest. In this we were dis- 
appointed. We ascertained that it was the 
" Convent of the Cross," it being supposed to 
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be built on the place where the tree grew 
from which the wood was obtained for the 
purpose of making Christ's cross. 

On returning to Jerusalem I went to the 
camp, for we had decided on giving up the 
hotel now that the weather had become 
milder. It had been pitched on some level 
ground in an olive grove, between the 

Damascus and the Jaffa gates. The R s 

did not return from their expedition until late 
in the evening, and in the interim I received 
an invitation to dine with Dr. Chaplin on 
the following day. This I was obliged to 
decline, as we had made arrangements for a 
short tour to the Dead Sea, and were to start 
the next morning. 

April 7th. We awoke to find a bitterly 
cold wind blowing, and on that account we 
were not sorry to be leaving our lofty camping- 
ground for a few days, for it must be borne in 
mind that Jerusalem is two thousand four 
hundred feet above the sea. We were pre- 
vented making a start until nearly noon, 
owing to Mordecai having to make arrange- 
ments for securing a convenient situation for 
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the camp on our return ; for at this time of 
year it is sometimes a matter of difl&culty to 
get suitable quarters owing to the increasing 
number of travellers. 

While waiting in readiness to set out, we 

were much amused by watching and 

Sons' party start from Jerusalem on their way 
towards the north. The company consisted 
of all classes, both men and women, who 
were foUowing one another in a long stiug- 
gling line. Some few of them rode well, 
but the majority seemed more like wax figures 
on horseback than anything else. The drago- 
man attached to the party rode a good horse, 
and dashed about in every direction, giving 
orders here and there with great volubility. 
He was got up in perfect Saracenic style, and 
considering that he was only an Englishman 
in disguise, he really performed his part of 
Arab chieftain in a creditable manner. The 
horses and mules assigned to the members of 
the party were evidently not overfed, and 
from their emaciated appearance it seemed as 
if the contractor worked on the economical 
plan of using the frames of his horses, but 
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leaving the insides at home. After the riders^ 
came some palanquins in which a few ladies^ 
with probably more money than nerves, were 
making their journey through the country at 
the modest charge of £5 each a day. These 
palanquins, as most persons are aware, are 
small square covered boxes, with windows 
like a close carriage. At each end are shafts, 
with a mule before and behind. The cost of 

each mule being four francs a day, and 

Sons may be said to realize a fair profit from 
the palanquin system, or rather from the 
unfortunate pigeons who use them. 

At length we were off, and a most enjoyable 
ride we had. As we began to descend from 
Jerusalem, the temperature became more 
genial, and we forgot the discomfort of the 
early morning in the shelter afforded us by 
the heights which overhung our path. Pas- 
sing down the valleys of Gihon and Hinnom, 
with their crowded tombs, and leaving on our 
right the Hill of Evil Counsel and the 
Akeldama, we reached the banks of the 
Kedron just below the village of Siloam, 
which, as I have mentioned before, stands on 
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the hill-side overhanging the left bank of the 
stream. We continued following the course 
of the rivulet for about two miles, when our 
road mounted up the shoulder of a lofty hill 
and wound in and out of different gorges, 
still keeping a great height above the water. 
The riding was rather dangerous in places, 
owing to the path being worn away, and a 
false step might have precipitated both horse 
and rider down some steep declivities. On 
once more descending to the Kedron, I was 
surprised to find how much the water had 
diminished since we had quitted it higher up ; 
and after going on a little distance further, it 
disappeared altogether, leaving only a dry 
bed of shingle. The course of the river-bed 
can be traced right down to the Dead Sea, 
and the absorption of the water may be 
accounted for by volcanic agency. We spent 
an hour under the shade of a towering rock, 
from which we watched a large number of 
camels feeding on the hill-side. It was curious 
to observe how obedient they were to the 
various calls of the boy in charge of them. 
The hills in this part are clothed with grassy 
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verdure nearly the whole way up, and look 
as if they had been terraced in places for 
the purposes of agriculture. 

On arriving at our destination we found 
our tents pitched in a small undulating plain, 
surrounded, at the distance of a few hundred 
yards, by five magnificent mountain spurs, 
which formed a complete shelter from the 
wind. About a mile-and-a-half to the south 
of us was the Convent of Mar-Saba. Two 
other parties were encamped on the ground, 
but we did not make acquaintance with either. 
No ladies are admitted, under any pretext, 
to the Convent of Mar-Saba ; so after we had 

settled Mrs. R in camp, R and I 

rode up with Mordecai. The road was exe- 
crable ; at one moment traversing the surface 
of smooth slabs of rock, without any foot-hold ; 
at another leading over steps nearly a foot 
high, which gave the sensation of riding up a 
ladder. The scenery, however, quite made 
up for any deficiencies in engineering.— Im- 
mediately on our left, and descending precipi- 
tously from the line of the road, was the 
Wady en NAr, or Valley of Fire. This 
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remarkable valley difiered entirely in the 
nature of its scenery from anything that I 
had previously seen, and its aspect is much 
wilder. The cliffs on either side of the 
Kedron — for we are still following the bed of 
that stream — ^rise nearly perpendicularly, and 
are of a reddish-brown colour, which quite 
conveys to the mind the force of the sugges- 
tion implied by the name, W4dy en Nslr. 
Along the crags are innumerable caves, some 
of which seem to penetrate some distance 
into the rock. In many places they bear 
signs of having been inhabited by hermits, 
and possibly by robbers. No description of 
mine can convey the extraordinary wildness 
and beauty of the scenery : I must there- 
fore be excused for borrowing Thomson's 
account of it. Speaking of the remarkable 
founder of the Convent we were now about 
to visit, he says, " St. Saba was probably 
attracted to the spot by those very savage 
aspects of the scene v/hich strike our minds 
with such horror. The howling wilderness, the 
stem desolation, the terrific chasms, the oppres- 
sive solitude, the countless caverns, the ever- 
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prevalent dangers from wild beasts and robbers, 
— ^tbese, and such as these, were the charms 
that fascinated his morbid imagination." * 

Of the Convent itself I shall defer my 
description for a few pages, as I subsequently 
had greater leisure for surveying it in detail. 
On the present occasion we had some little 
dijBiculty in obtaining admission, for the 
monks at first refused to identify us as having 
been recommended to them by the Greek 
Patriarch, although they admitted having 
received some document respecting us. Their 
scruples were however settled by Mordecai, 
who probably held out the never-failing 
talisman, " Bdkshlsh." We spent an hour in 
this interesting place, and then returned to 
camp, where we found that our two friends, 
Akroyd and Matthison, had joined us, having 
also come from Jerusalem but by another 
route, through Bethlehem. 

After dinner they came in to have tea, and 
we spent a very cheerful evening. It seemed 
so strange to fall in with our fellow-countrymen 

* Thomson : p. 610. 
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in one of the wildest and most deserted spots 
to be found in the world. 

The air in the evening was balmy, although 
we were still eight hundred feet above the 
sea. It was a delightful change after the 
cold evenings we had been spending at 
Jerusalem. On lighting up the tents, we were 
infested with swarms of a curious kind of 
daddy-long-legs, with a red body, not unlike 
what are known in England as sealing-wax 
Jlies, though much thicker in body. 

April 8th. This proved to be the most 
interesting day's riding that we had had 
up to the present time. While the camp 

was being struck, the R s rode up the 

W4dy, to the outside of the Convent, to 
get a view of the remarkable scenery; on 
their return we started for the Dead Sea. 
For the first two hours, our road lay over 
the moderate slopes of the mountains, and 
now and then crossed the heads of ravines, 
along the narrowest of paths, where it seemed 
almost impossible for the horses to retain 
their footing. Ours however came from the 
Lebanon, and were well accustomed to scram- 
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bling, which was fortunate, for the riding was 
in some places rather dangerous. Matthison 
and Akroyd accompanied us as far as a shrine 
called Neby MoAsa, where the Mahomedans 
believe Moses to have been buried. Here they 
left us, and turned away to the left, intending 
to go straight to Jericho. We continued our 
route eastward, and soon began to descend 
very rapidly. Our first view of the Dead 
Sea was very grand, and quite in accordance 
with the idea I had formed of it. The sun 
was obscured at the moment ; and from the 
height at which we were, the sea presented 
the appearance of molten lead, and looked as 
smooth as oil. From behind it, in the far 
distance, rose the magnificent mountains of 
Moab, and I could not but picture to myself 
the splendid view which Balaam must have 
had of Palestine from somewhere among those 
heights. The dark colouring of the moimtains 
was much developed by the halo which always 
hangs over the Dead Sea, especially towards 
its southern extremity. This is caused by 
the exhalations, for it must be borne in mind 
that this inland sea lies at a depth of twelve 
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hundred and ninety feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and consequently there is 
no outlet for the enormous body of water 
which it receives from the Jordan, and many 
minor streams. Immediately below us the 
mountains, or rather hillocks of sandstone, 
looked like tumbled heaps of brown velvet, 
being partially covered with a dry kind of 
grass, and intersected in every direction with 
crevasses and chasms. The road became more 
interesting at every step. We wound in and 
out of gorges so tortuous, that on entering 
them, it was difficult to see any outlet, while 
at the bottom of the ravine, several hundred 
feet below, was the bed of our old friend the 
Kedron. It was not until we had traversed 
many miles of this region of sandstone, that 
we came upon any kind of vegetation, except 
the dry grass I have already mentioned. But 
as we approached nearer the level of the 
plain, we entered a magnificent oasis, which 
fringes the north-western corner of the sea. 
I shall not attempt to give names to the 
numerous plants which were growing here in 
the thickest profiision : they seemed for the 
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most part to be of a thorny nature ; and, as 
the path was very narrow, it required no 
small care in guiding our horses, to avoid 
being caught in the long briars. The verdure 
was a most refreshing sight, after riding for 
so many hours among the arid sandstone 
rocks. On reaching the actual margin of 
the Dead Sea, and looking southward, a 
splendid picture was before us. — The narrow 
lake of leaden colour, kept in bounds ap- 
parently by the mountains that rose on either 
side, was gradually obscured at many miles 
distance by the haze of which I have spoken, 
and which imparted to the scene something 
of the nature of a dissolving view. All along 
the northern shore of this tideless basin 
were broken bits of timber, each stick of 
which was entirely denuded of bark, and the 
wood quite bleached by the combined action 
of the sun and the intensely salt water. I 
tasted the water, and found it so salt that I 
could almost fancy that I had blistered my 
mouth. 

We remained an hour in this vicinity, 
during which some of the party bathed, and 
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then we rode away northward along the plain 
to the fords of the Jordan. There was nothing 
of any interest to mark this portion of the 
journey. The riding was good, for the ground 
was covered with alluvial deposit from the 
recent overflow of the Jordan, and the sun 
had sufficiently hardened it to prevent the 
horses' feet sinking in it. The heat was 
very oppressive, and we were all glad of a 
second halt on reaching the river. The coui-se 
of the Jordan is marked out by a narrow belt 
of green shrubs from a hundred to two 
himdred yards in width, in which are some- 
times found the wild boar and other animals. 
At the time of our visit the river was much 
higher than usual, and very muddy. It 
certainly did not look inviting for a bathe, 

but both Mr. and Mrs. R ventured in. 

They found the mud very deep near the 
brink of the river, and experienced some 
difficulty in getting free of it after they had 
bathed. We were obliged to have our lun- 
cheon out in the sun, which was quite scorch- 
ing, for the usual halting-place under the 
shade of the trees was covered with water. 
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At the edge of the river, and overhanging 
the stream, stood a large tree, which Mordecai 
told us was a Balsam : it had large green 
pods, with black tips; and a small branch, 
which our escort cut off with his sabre, was 
incredibly heavy. 

We were not very long at this spot, for 
Mordecai evidently had no predilection for the 
place, on account of the Bedouins who infest 
the locality. However, we did not encounter 
any one all day, after parting with our friends 
at Neby MoAsa in the morning. An hour's 
gallop across the plain in a north-westerly 
direction brought us to a more cultivated 
part of the country, although a great deal of 
it was still covered with thorn bushes and 
brushwood, from among which we startled 
several partridges :• these are very like our 
" red legs," both in colour and plumage, but 
are larger and have a more pointed bill. We 
now crossed a small torrent, which Mordecai 
said was the Brook Cherith, but in this I 
think he was mistaken ; for those who have 
studied the topography of Syria place the 
Cherith on the other side of Jordan, in the 
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land of Moab. This river was probably the 
Kelt. About five o'clock we reached Rieh, 
or Erieh, as the village is sometimes called, 
which represents the modem Jericho. The 
natives of this miserable colony are not pre- 
possessing in either manners or appearance, 
but they did not offer us any annoyance. 
Hundreds of chUdren crowded round us 
begging, as we rode through the village. At 
one place we passed a species of market, 
consisting of open stalls roughly thatched 
over vidth a net-work of boughs. The chief 
commodities seemed to be figs and dates. 
Close to the village we found a large number 
of Greek pilgrims encamped for the night, on 
their way down to bathe in the Jordan, 
Near them was the large circular tent of the 
Turkish soldiers, whom the Government send 
down to protect the devotees from the insults 
of the ill-renowned natives. 

The heat during the day had been veiy 
oppressive, and even now the air continued 
heavy : not a breath was stirring as we passed 
through the village, and on sighting our 
tents a few hundred yards off, we remarked 

K 
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that our flag was hanging listlessly on its 
pole. In less than a minute from this time 
we began to feel the hot air of the Sirocco 
blowing in our &ces, and a few moments later 
it had increased to a regular gale. Fortunately 
our tents had been pitched on firm ground, 
or they would have been blown down, as they 
had been at the Dam^r. Notwithstanding 
all difficulties, I succeeded in having my bath 
in the tent, although I confess I was in a 
great fright lest the tent-pole should snap. 
Dinner was also a difficult matter, for it was 
almost impossible to keep the candles burn- 
ing ; and in the middle of it one side of the 
dining-tent was blown in. Afterwards the 
wind subsided quite suddenly, and the sky 
began to cloud over. Bain soon commenced, 
and a good deal of lightning was seen, but it 
was nearly midnight before the thunder came 
on. The effect was very grand, as each clap 
resounded through the neighbouring moun- 
tains. All through the night our tents were 
full of fire-flies, which darted about, emitting 
sparks of light from their bodies. I had been 
writing a letter in the early part of the evening; 
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and, although I had a candle burning on the 
table, I could distinctly see the phosphorescent 
flashes, as the insects walked about the paper. 
They were not more than a quai-ter-of-an-inch 
long, and were brown, something like small 
earwigs. 

April 9 th. Our first intention had been 
to remain a whole day at Erieh, in order to 
procure botanical and other specimens ; but 
we awoke to find it pouring with rain, and 
former experience had taught us to be careful 
not to camp out in wet weather. We held a 
council of war, and decided upon returning to 
Jerusalem that day ; and, if necessary, taking 
up our old quarters at the hotel. After 
breakfast we received a visit from the Shiekh 
of the village. He was a fine specimen of an 
Ishmaelite, standing over six feet high, and 
broad in proportion. His clothing was cer- 
tainly rather scanty ; but what there was 
was of good quality, his turban being made 
of very rich silk, and his " 'Abaiyeh,^* or long 
cloak, was richly ornamented with gold thread 
woven into the cloth : his feet were thrust 
into a pair of '^Jezmeh*' or red morocco boots. 
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very much too large for him, which gave 
rather a ludicrous efiFect to his appearance. 
He was very courteous, and remained in the 
camp until the mules were started off, and 
then directed us on our way to Ain-es-Sultan. 

To reach this we had to make a considerable 
detour. The fountain is situated close to the 
ruins of old Jericho, and about half-an-hour s 
ride from the modem viUage where we had 
camped : it was here that Elisha cured the 
bitter watera by casting in salt.* " The 
water is sufficiently abundant to turn a large 
mill, — ^is beautifully transparent, sweet, and 
cool, and abounds with small fish." t 

Of ancient Jericho it is impossible to make 
out anything, except here and there a piece 
of pavement, or occasional fragments of an 
aqueduct. The mounds under which the ruins 
lie hidden, command a splendid view of the 
plain, and of the perpendicular face of Mount 
Quarantania, which is said to be the mountain 
where our Lord was tempted by the devil. 
The vicinity of Jericho abounds with bushes 

* 2 Kings ii. 21, 22. f Thomson : p. 616. 
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bearing a bright yellow berry, supposed to 
be poisonous, which the muleteers call the 
''Sodom apple" The birds here are very 
handsome, with bright plumage : I did not 
however see a specimen of the sun-bird, 
which Tristram mentions as inhabiting this 
plain. 

Having seen everything of interest, we 
turned southward to the Kelt, which we had 
crossed on the previous evening, and com- 
menced the steep ascent of the mountains in 
the direction of Jerusalem. This occupies 
six hours; and I believe the Holy Qty is 
eighteen miles from Ain-es-Sultan. The 
barometer showed a rise of 3,550 feet on 
reaching the former. We followed up the 
gorge of the Kelt, which is remarkable for 
the curious formation of its rocks, and for the 
grotesque shapes caused by the action of the 
water on the limestone. In places the sides 
are so precipitous that a person might drop 
a stone from the road into the torrent several 
hundred feet below. As one ascends higher, 
the track becomes less and less interesting, 
until it reaches the khan, situate about half- 
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way between Jerusalem and Jericho. It here 
passes through a natural cutting in the rock, 
part of which is volcanic, and presents the 
appearance of having been blackened by fire ; 
other parts are red, and there is a small por- 
tion of green formation. Of course this was 
pointed out to us as the ^* place where the 
Jew fell among thieves" and there can be no 
doubt that our Lord's mind reverted to this 
savage spot while He related the parable. 
From this point the country becomes more 
open, and the vaUeys more fertile ; and when 
the traveller gains his first view of the eastern 
side of Olivet, a good deal of land is seen to 
be under cultivation. We soon came in sight 
of the minaret of the Church of the Ascension, 
which I have mentioned as crowning the 
siunmit of the Mount. Another ten minutes 
brings us to the ruined BethphagS, and then 
down the steep descent into Bethany. From 
here to Jerusalem we follow the same route 
which I have mentioned in a previous page, 
as being probably that by which our Lord 
made His triumphal entry into the city. 
April 10th. We spent several hours, 
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In the course of the day, m visiting the 
excavations recently made on Mount Sion 
by Mr. Maudesley. Under his superin- 
tendence the foundations of the Tower of 
David have been partially cleared of the 
rubbish with which they were covered. This 
citadel stands firmly dove-tailed into the rock, 
and one here obtains a good specimen of the 
skill with which the ancients used to build. 
I leave to Captain Wilson, and others of 
experience in such matters, the task of de- 
scribing the excavations. Our dragoman had 
been employed by Mr. Maudesley, and was 
therefore in a position to give us many inter- 
esting details of the work. 

Leaving the citadel, and passing through 
two cemeteries, in one of which are several 
English graves, we found ourselves at Bishop 
Gobat's school for converted Jewish boys : 
here, in addition to a religious education, they 
are taught various trades, and are afterwards 
either apprenticed, or started in business on 
their own resources. We next visited the 
Tomb of David, or rather the Mosque adjoin- 
ing it ; for no amount of persuasion, not even 
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a large Mkshlsh, will induce the custodian to 
allow a Christian to enter the tomb itself. 
Close by is the ccenaculum, or " upper cham- 
ber," in which our Lord instituted the Lord's 
Supper ; but even this seems open to doubt, 
for it is hardly probable that our Lord, being 
a Jew, would have eaten in such propinquity 
to the defilement of a tomb. Going on from 
here to the Jewish quarter, we passed the 
miserable hovels inhabited by the poor lepers, 
who haunt the most frequented spots outside 
the gates, and importune the passer-by for 
alms. We soon reached an open space thickly 
overgrown with cactus, through which it was 
difficult to make way. Here, against the 
walls of the old temple, was pointed out 
to us the spring of what is called Robinson's 
Arch. This, when complete, must have been 
very magnificent, and seems to have formed 
one of a series of arches which supported a 
bridge over the Valley of the Tyropoeon, 
connecting the two ridges of Zion and 
Moriah. Two of the stones measure re- 
spectively twenty-five and twenty feet in 
length. It is estimated that the whole length 
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of the bridge must have been about 350 feet, 
and fifty-one feet in breadth.* Immediately 
to the north of this is the Jews' wailing-place. 
It is situated at the base of the wall which 
supports the west side of the temple area. 
Friday is generally the day on which the 
greatest number of Jews assemble ; but every 
day a few are to be seen wailing, or pretend- 
ing to do so, over the ruins of their city. It 
is said that sometimes they have been seen 
to shed real tears. If this be true, it can 
scarcely be the resident Jews who can so 
work upon their feelings, and the tears must 
be those of more than usually enthusiastic 
pilgrims from a distance. Having visited two 
or three of the synagogues, we were glad to 
escape from the Jewish quarter, and seek the 
fresh air in our camp. 

Sunday, April 11th. After morning service, 
we were joined at luncheon by Mills and 
Matthison, who afterwards went with us to 
the curious caverns under the north-western 
portion of the city, generally known as Bezetha. 

• 

* Thomson : p. 691. 
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For this it is necessary to get an order from 
the British Consul, who sends a janissaiy to 
accompany the party. A few yards westward 
of the Damascus gate is a small doorway in 
the city wall. On entering this we were 
obliged to light our candles, with which every 
one was supplied, to enable us to grope our 
way over the heaps of rubbish, with which the 
entrance to the caverns is nearly blocked up. 
At first the darkness seemed so intense that 
the candles were hardly sufficient to guide 
our steps, but on getting accustomed to the 
obscurity, we could see that we were in an 
enormous chamber, the roof of which is 
supported by large irregular pillars, while the 
floor is covered to the depth of several feet 
with fragments of rock which have apparently 
fallen from above. The whole of the roof 
bears the mai^ks of the chisel, and it is 
surprising to observe what enormous blocks 
must at some time or other have been 
excavated. It is said, and probably with 
some truth, that Solomon here obtained the 
stone with which the temple was built. I do 
not know how far the quarries extend, bulj 
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they run in a south-easterly direction right 
under the city, towards the inclosure of the 
Haram. The floor is indented in several 
places with pits, some of which were filled 
with water, and is generally veiy uneven, so 
that a person might easily get an unexpected 
bath if he were not keeping a look-out. The 
quarries would aflPord several hours aruuse- 
ment to geologists, but on the present occasion 
the heat was almost equal to that of a Turkish 
Bath, and we had had quite enough of 
exploring when we had been underground 
about half an hour. 

April 12th. Wishing to renew my ac- 
quaintance with the Convent of Mar Saba, 
I arranged to ride over with MUls, and 
sleep there. Mordecai was accordingly com- 
missioned to procure him a horse, and we 
set oS about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, attended by Habib, one of the mule- 
teers. The latter rode the "White Cow," 
as we used to designate the lunch horse. To 
him was intrusted the duty of interpreting 
for us to the monks, and of attending to the 
comfort of the beasts. The road to Mar Saba 
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haa been already described. I will only pause 
for a minute on the way, to remark that the 
water in the Kedron had visibly diminished 
since our visit five days previously, and the 
stream disappeared in the sand several miles 
nearer Jerusalem than on that occasion. 

On arriving at our late camping-ground in 
the w4dy, we found it occupied by a large 
Bedouin camp. No notice was taken of us 
aa we rode by, beyond the furious barking of 
a dog, and the feeble voices of a few children 
who followed us begging. As we were ap- 
proaching the Convent, Habib made signs 
that he wanted our pass from the Patriarch 
at Jerusalem, to show at the gate. The monk 
who acted as porter presented himself, as 
before, at an upper window, and held a short 
parley previous to giving us admission. Once 
inside the building, our first care was to see 
that the horses had proper accommodation, 
and then we went to inspect our quarters. 
These consisted of a large room, with a stone 
floor covered with matting, round which were 
ranged about a dozen straw palliasses. The 
room had three windows, one near the end 
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at which we entered, the others looking side- 
ways and commanding a view of the chapel. 
As we were the only occupants of the room, 
we were able to choose our beds, and the 
monk in attendance produced two rough 
coverlids for our use. Of course we could 
not expect to find sheets or blankets in such 
a place, so we had come provided with our 
own railway-rugs. The bed-room also did 
duty as our dining-room, and while Habib 
was engaged in laying the dinner, we went to 
visit the various chapels and shrines, some of 
which are very curious. Those which took 
my fancy the most, were that of St. Saba 
himself, and a small circular chapel. The 
former is hewn out actually from under a 
rock which forms the roof, and presents a 
combination of artificial and natural archi- 
tecture. The other is a small shrine in the 
centre of a large open court. It is about 
fourteen feet across, and in the centre of the 
dome with which the building is crowned, is 
an ingeniously painted face of the Saviour 
looking down. The perspective is really well 
done, and it is the only picture in a Greek 
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church that has ever given me any pleasure. 
Those in the larger chapel are very inferior. 
In this I observed two old clocks like those 
seen in English cottages. They bore the 
names of London makers, dated about two 
hundred years ago. 

By the time we had finished our tour of the 
chapels, it was rapidly becoming dark, so we 
returned to our room for dinner : this we 
had brought with us from Jerusalem, as the 
monks do not provide food for strangers. 
Habib proved a most efficient waiter, having 
previously received instructions fromMordecai. 
The wine of the convent was fairly palatable, 
though not equal in quality to what we had 
had at the Latin Church at Bethlehem. 
During dinner we were visited by two very 
lean cats, which seemed to have fasted for 
several months. They ravenously devoured all 
our scraps, and then retired. Habib being a 
Maronite, was not allowed to eat in company 
with the Greek monks, and therefore dined in 
our room when we had finished. He was, 
however, provided with a bed in another part 
of the building. 
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After dinner we repaired to the flat roof of 
our room, to which we ascended by an outer 
staircase. I shall never forget the quiet 
enjoyment of that evening, nor the beautiful 
view of the massive masonry, and natiiral 
rocks with which we were surrounded. It 
was bright moonlight, and the smallest pinna- 
cles on the neighbouring crags stood out in 
clear relief against the sky. The east end 
of the chapel is built of white stone, and 
strengthened by wide buttresses. The latter, 
casting a deep shadow, gave the chapel the 
appearance of alabaster, relieved by black 
marble columns. The monks are very hospi- 
table to the lower orders of creation. They 
showed us the place, just outside the walls, 
where they are in the habit of feeding a 
wild fox every evening at six o'clock. He 
comes pretty regularly across the mountains 
for his meal. Unfortunately he must have 
been dining out on this particular evening, 
for though we watched for him he never came. 
The Convent and the adjoining caverns give 
shelter to several starlings, which differ from 
those so common in England by having red in 
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the winors. We saw great numbers of them 
being fed by the monks the following morning 
on rice and water. The monks themselves 
live in caves artificially hollowed out of the 
rock, which are reached by small laddera The 
side of the rock is quite perpendicular, and 
is perforated in places by small windows, from 
which one now and then sees a human head 
protruding. Some of the old fellows had 
flowers in their caves, which they seemed to 
tend with great care. One of them came 
and talked in French with us as we were 
smoking our pipes before going to bed. He 
wanted us to buy some lavender-water. He 
was succeeded by another with a number of 
clubs and walking-sticks, which he assured us 
all came from Abraham's oak-tree at Hebron ! ! 
The only drawback to the comfort of our 
night's lodging was . the lamp, which was 
suspended in the middle of the room. It 
refused to give light enough to allow us to 
read or write, and yet was sufficiently strong 
to keep us from going to sleep ; and, to make 
matters worse, it was hung just too high to 
reach, so that we could not put it out. The 
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beds were fairly comfortable; but, had they 
been otherwise, I would have put up with 
any inconvenience, rather than have missed 
that evening's moonlight scene. 

April 13th. On the following morning 
we awoke early, and fared much better 
than we had anticipated ; for at six o'clock 
our friendly monk, who had helped Habib 
to wait on us the night before, appeared 
in the room with two large jugs of water 
and a pewter basin. Before breakfast we 
were walking about the Convent, when to 
our surprise, we encountered two Englishmen, 
one of whom I had met for a few minutes at 
Beyrout. They had been spending the night 
under canvas, just outside the Convent. As 
their dragoman understood English, I got 
him to instruct Habib in the route to 
Bethlehem, as we intended making a longer 
roimd on our return to Jerusalem ; meanwhile 
we all went together round the buUdings, and 
saw much that we had not had time to notice 
on the previous evening. We were shown 
the room where St. Saba had lived for seven 
years in company with a lion, and had per- 

L 
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formed many other marvellous feats. In 
another part of the building was pointed out 
the palm tree, which is said to have been 
planted by the same St. Saba when the 
Convent was founded, 1400 years ago, and 
which certainly is peculiar in producing dates 
without any stones. At first I put this down 
as a myth, until they gave me some of the 
fruit to judge for myself, and which I was 
able to bend double in my hand. Returning 
to our room we had breakfast, which we were 
obliged to wash down with wine, as we could 
not obtain coffee. 

About nine o'clock we took our departure, 
striking away due westward along a path 
leading across the mountains, at right angles 
to that by which we had reached the Convent 
on the previous evening. We followed the 
track for about an hour, according to the in- 
structions Habib had received ; but at this 
point the path suddenly lost itself in a maze 
of rough stony ground, over which the riding 
was very difl&cult. We wandered on for some 
time in the hope of finding the continuation of 
the path ; but observing by the sun that we 
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were making too much toward the north, we 
turned to the left, on the chance of sightmg 
some village where we could get fresh direc- 
tions. After being about three hours in the 
saddle, we discovered some shepherds in the 
distance, and from them we learned that 
Bethlehem was still another hour further. 
Our horses had begun to flag, for the sun was 
very overpowering, and we were hoping to 
come across some rivulet at which we might 
give them water. It was not until just before 
reaching the village, that we were able to 
satisfy them. 

Bethlehem presents a much more imposing ' 
appearance when approached on the eastern 
side, as the hill on which it stands is more 
defined than where the plain of Kephaim 
terminates on the side nearer Jerusalem. 
The situation being high, it can be seen 
for a long distance. We entered the village 
through a fine olive grove, and must have 
passed within a short distance of the Chapel 
of the Shepherds, which Farrar mentions 
as lying about a mile eastward of the 
village. A steep asceht for the last half-hour 
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brought us to the plateau already mentioned, 
at the south end of which is the Church of 
the Nativity. 

We had given our horses into Habib's care, 
and were on our way to the Convent to obtain 
some refreshment, when our attention was 
drawn to a large crowd congregating round 
a grave. We were informed by a native who 
spoke a little English, that " a young maUy 
aged eight" was about to be buried. Being 
anxious to witness the ceremony, I took up 
my position on a neighbouring brick-grave. 
I was immediately flown at by an aged bel- 
dame, who proceeded to enforce her somewhat 
violent language, by throwing a stone at me 
with all her might. Concluding that I was 
causing her ofience by standing over the re- 
mains of one of her relations, I changed my 
position and placed myself on an adjoining 
tomb. Here I was permitted to remain 
without interference. Inside the crowd 
We observed a circle composed of about a 
dozen women of various ages, between 
eighty and twenty, marching slowly round 
and round the grave, having their right 
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hands on the left shoulders of those who 
preceded them. From time to time they 
raised a monotonous sort of dirge, in which 
the cracked voices of the more aged women 
sounded incongruously with the mellow notes 
of the younger and more prepossessing 
among the performers. The latter were the 
hired mourners, and these, four or five in 
number, now and then left their places 
in the circle, and performed a dance im- 
mediately round the grave, assuming an 
apparently hostile attitude, as if they were 
coming to blows. While dancing, they con- 
tinued to strike their own fetces with the 
open palm of the hand. Among the whole 
of the performers no signs of grief were 
observable. This remarkable spectacle was 
continued for about twenty minutes, and in 
the middle of the waihng, or rather chanting, 
I distinctly heard some of the women calling 
upon the outer crowd to demand a b&kshish 
from the Howaji. This wailing, I was told, 
is peculiar to Bethlehem, and is remarkable 
for the absence of any male performers. I 
conclude the body had already been deposited 
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in the grave, for we never saw anything of 
it, but the crowd was too great to admit of 
our obtaining a close view. 

Entering the Convent we were received 
by the same monk who had attended us on 
our fix^t visit some days before. We found a 
party of six Frenchmen having luncheon, and 
it was amusing to observe how the inferior 
wine of the Convent was palmed off upon 
them. We had some of it handed to us, 
but found it so execrably bad that we remon- 
strated with the attendant. He answered 
in a whisper that they always gave French 
travellers the inferior wine, because they were 
such bad hands at paying for their accom- 
modation ; " but," he added, " wait a minute, 
until they go away." The Frenchmen shortly 
afterwards left the room, and we were imme- 
diately supplied with a bottle of the "real 
stuff." We returned to Jerusalem in the 
cool of the evening. 

Later on an incident occurred which I 
may as well relate, as showing the con- 
fidence which the men belonging to our 
camp used to place in us. One of them, 
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whose name was Joseph, had committed 
the dreadful crime of absenting himself for a 
day without leave, during the short sojourn 
at Jerusalem. Mordecai was very angry, 
and on the man's return had summarily 
dismissed him ; and about six o'clock the 
same evening he was seen starting home- 
wards for Beyrout alone with his mule. 
Meanwhile we had heard a considerable deal 
of talking among the remaining muleteers, 
during which the Arabic word " Sit " occurred 
frequently. "Sit" means "lady," and was 

the name by which Mrs. R was always 

spoken of by the men. Our curiosity being 
aroused, we sent for Mordecai to ask what 
the men were conversing about. He then 
told us that Joseph had been dismissed, — 
that his companions had come and begged for 
his forgiveness ; but that, for the sake of ex- 
ample, he had felt it his duty to be firm in his 
decision. The muleteers had then proposed 
to wait on the " Sit," and get her to intercede 
with Mordecai on behalf of Joseph. The 
deputation was accordingly admitted into our 
dining-tent, headed by the Syrian cook, and 
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Mordecai acted as interpreter. In a few 
minutes everything was arranged, and two 
men went off in pursuit of Joseph, to bring 
him once more to the camp. The poor fellow 
was much delighted at being recalled, and 
joined with the others in thanking the " Sit " 
for her interference on his behalf. The effect 
of this incident was salutary, for on no other 
occasion throughout the journey, was there 
the slightest misbehaviour on the part of the 
muleteers. 

April nth. While Mr. and Mrs. R 

were making an excursion to the Convent 
of St. John in the Wilderness, situate 
some miles from Jerusalem, I spent the 
afternoon with Mills in visiting the Roman 
Catholic Orphanage of " Ecce Homo," which 
is so called from its propinquity to the modern 
arch of that name (!), where Pilate is said 
to have brought Christ but to the multitude.* 

The Orphanage is a laige building, standing 
in the present Via Dolorosa, and capable of 
containing about a hundred children. The 

* John xix. 5. 
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« 

Laxly Superior is a veiy intelligent English- 
woman, and I would recommend any one 
about to visit Jerusalem, to make her acquaint- 
ance. Her assumed name is Sister Marie 
Epiphane, and she is most obliging in showing 
strangers the curiosities which have been 
brought to light under the Orphanage. These 
are of a most interesting nature. While 
enlarging their cellars a few years ago, the 
sisters found a paved roadway, running 
parallel to the Via Dolorosa, and about six 
feet below, though not immediately under- 
Ijdng it. There is little reason for doubting 
that this was the real road upon which our 
Lord went "bearing His cross." It runs out 
of a large open space several yards square, 
which is paved with slabs of enormous size, 
and is identified by antiquarians as the 
" Gabbatha," or pavement mentioned by St. 
John.* 

Under the same building two large tunnels 
have been disclosed, parallel to each other, 
and from twelve to fifteen feet in height. 

* John xix. 13. 
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These communicate with the vaults under- 
neath the area of the Temple. The sisters 
have however been obliged to wall up these 
tunnels, on account, as the Lady Superior 
told me, of the fanaticism of the Mahom- 
edan soldiery, who had on one occasion 
attempted to gain possession of a spring of 
water, which had been discovered during the 
excavations. There is a curious superstition 
among the Turks, that when the Christians 
have found three secret springs under the 
city, the power of the Mussulman will be 
destroyed. This is the second fountain that 
has been discovered under Jerusalem. 

Before wishing Sister Mary Epiphane good- 
bye, we were shown several specimens of 
wild-flowers, which had been gathered in the 
surrounding neighbourhood by the orphans, 
and worked up into little bouquets mounted 
on cardboard. I obtained several of these 
interesting mementos of the Holy Land. 
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April 15th. At length the day arrived on 
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which we were to leave Jerusalem on our 
way to Damascus. Although I had enjoyed 
my visit to the Holy City, T was glad to 
be once more on the move, for I was expect- 
ing to receive my next budget of home news 
on reaching Damascus. 

We rose at four o'clock, with the intention 
of starting at six, so as to avoid travelling in 

the heat of the day. Mr. and Mrs. R 

were anxious to pay a last visit to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, but were detained for 
some time before they could gain admittance. 
I was glad of the delay, as it gave me the 
opportunity of seeing Mills once more; for 
he, too, was leaving Jerusalem that morning 
for Jaffa and Be3rrout. 

On being rejoined by the R s at the 

Jaffa Gate, we continued to skirt the western 
wall of the city, imtil we reached the regular 
northern route. This is only a mere track, 
without any pretension to the name of road. 
Our way lay over Scopus, and past the 
tombs of the Judges. At about three miles 
distance we turned to take our last look at 
Jerusalem. The view from the north is not 
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nearly so fine as that seen on the road from 
Bethany. 

After passing the village of Shaphat, which 
some persons identify with the old city of 
Nob, we came in sight of the modem repre- 
sentatives of Gibeah, Kamah, and Mispeh, 
near which latter village is Neby Samwll, 
or the Tomb of Samuel These villages are 
all built on the sides of steep hills, and lie 
close to each other. Later on we passed 
close to Beeroth and Bethel, which, like the 
other places I have mentioned, have lost all 
trace of their former interest. I need not 
here stop to mention the events which 
rendered these towns so celebrated in early 
Biblical times. After riding down a steep 
gorge called WsLdy et Jib, we found ourselves 
at noon at a natural fountain named Ain-el- 
Haramyeh (the robber's well). The name is 
appropriate, for the pass by which one descends 
to it is well calculated to conceal dangerous 
characters, and the remoteness of the spot 
from any means of assistance, is greatly against 
the chances of a traveller who might be 
attacked here. We spent two hours in the 
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hottest part of the day beneath the shade of 
the perpendicular rock, under which are the 
sources of the fountain. There are several 
artificial basins cut to receive the water ; and 
during our halt numerous caravans of Maho- 
medans passed the spot. These were on 
their way to the shrine of Neby Moiisa, 
which I have alluded to, in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea. A stranger is much struck 
by the way in which the Mahomedan women 
are treated. They are looked upon in the 
light of slaves, and are supposed to be without 
souls, and consequently without any hope 
of a future ; in short, they are often but little 
better than beasts of burden. Among those 
that passed us at the fountain, the men were 
for the most part riding, while the women 
walked by their side, and carri^ all their 
bundles. It reminded me forcibly of an 
answer that an Egyptian dragoman had given 
us at Cairo, on our asking a question about 
a certain building in that city: "Oh," said 
he, "that is where they bury women and 
slaves ! " 

An hour's scramble from this spot, up the 
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uneven track of a dry watercourse, brought 
us to our night's quarters, which had been 
chosen in a meadow on a hill, close to the 
village of SeilAn. From here we commanded 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
On the east was the small but fertile plain 
of SeilAn, which is bounded by low hills at 
the distance of two miles, at the foot of 
which we could just see the solitary ruin 
which marks out the site of the ancient 
Shiloh. Immediately before us was the 
modem village of SeuL, the natives of which 
came and sat on the wall in front of the 
camp, watching our movements with true 
Oriental curiosity. The moimtains far and 
near were lighted up with the evening sim, 
and the ever-changing lights and shadows 
alternately hid or revealed the numerous 
villages with which the heights are studded. 
I was surprised to find so many of the 
peasantry in this district carrying arms. 
Some had long guns, others daggers and 
pistols. Mordecai explained to me that these 
people were not so much afraid of being rob- 
bed, as of being murdered by the inhabitants 
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of other villages. This fear is caused by the 
blood-feud, which has raged for hundreds of 
years between different villages on account of 
murders and retaliations. The feud may be 
traced to a strict observance of the Koran, 
which not only authorizes, but stringently 
commands the shedding of blood for blood. 

Api^l 16th. I was up early in order 
to obtain a good view of the sun-rise. A 
glorious sight it was, as each mountain-top 
became gradually visible, bathed in a red 
steamy glow. On the hill-side where we 
were encamped, there was no dew ; but when 
we afterwards descended into the valley we 
found it very heavy. After breakfast, just 
as we were starting, a woman from the 
adjacent village staggered into our camp with 
a wretched cripple in her arms. She put 
him down and left him, and retired to a 
distance. The unfortunate man could neither 
move his limbs voluntarily, nor control his 
fearful contortions. When I gave him a few 
piastres, I was obliged to place 'them separately 
in his hand, as he shook so violently. 

The first half-hour was occupied in des- 
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cending the precipitous path by which we 
had gained the high ground the night 
before. On reaching the plain, the mules 
and baggage took a direct line for NabloAs, 
while we diverged towards the east for the 
purpose of visiting what remains of Shiloh. 
We passed close by the small village of 
Aya, round which the land is richly culti- 
vated. Of Shiloh scarcely anything now 
remains ; and were it not, as Stanley 
remarks, that its position is so clearly defined 
in the Bible,* it would be impossible 
at this distance of time to say to what 
town the present soHtaiy ruin belonged. It 
is surrounded by walls four feet in thickness, 
and contains an area of twenty or twenty-five 
square yards. Inside are a few granite 
columns, and over the entrance is a Roman 
decoration. 

A few Arabs from the village of Aya, who 
were ploughing in the vicinity of the ruin, 
courteously asked leave to conduct us for a 
short distance on our journey, in order that 

* Judges zxi. 19. 
M 
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we might avoid riding over their crops. 
From Shiloh we descended into the plain of 
Lebonah, leaving the village of that name on 
our left. 

We now entered the country allotted to 
Ephraim, and could not but remark the 
increase in fertility, after quitting the land of 
Judah and Benjamin.* We halted at ten 
o'clock for our midday rest, under the scanty 
shade of some fig trees, which were planted 
in rows in a piece of arable land. They were 
very small trees, and I had wandered away 
to a distance in search of a better shelter 
from the heat. Having occasion to examine 
my pocket-book, I discovered, much to my 
annoyance, that the envelope containing my 
letter of credit was missing, as was also my 
passport. After vainly turning out every- 
thing from my pockets, I came to the con- 
clusion that I might have left it by accident 
in the banker's office at Jerusalem, where I 
had been to draw money the day before we 
came away. The amount still due on the 

* Compare Gen. xlviii. 20 with xlix. 22—26. 
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letter of credit was £165, which I could ill 
afford to lose. I at once returned to the rest 
of the party and communicated to them my 
loss. What was to be done ? To return to 
Jerusalem would be out of the question, with 
the weather as hot as it was at present ; for I 
should have had to perform the whole distance 
afterwards from Jerusalem to NabloAs in one 
day, owing to there being no accommodation 
for travellers on the way, and our tents and 
baggage had by this time arrived at NabloAs. 
After a consultation as to the best course to 
pursue, it was arranged that I should gallop 
off at once with Mordecai to NabloAs, and 
telegraph inquiries to the banker, leaving 

the E. s to follow at a slower pace under 

the charge of the chief muleteer, who on this 
occasion was riding the luncheon horse. A 
tremendous ride it was for an hour and a half, 
as fast as our horses could canter, along one 
of the roughest goat-tracks that could well 
be found. At a narrow place, where the 
path skirted round the steep face of some 
rocks, we suddenly encountered some camels 
coming in the opposite direction. Mordecai's 
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mare was so terrified that she suddenly 
wheeled round, and all hut hurled me and 
my horse down the diflE! During the ride 
we drew rein once or twice to give our 
horses their breath, and in these intervals 
I had time to observe the scenery, which was 
now becoming much more picturesque. The 
last few miles of the road lay along the east 
side of Mount €rerlzim (not Genzim, as it is 
generally pronounced). Below it on the right 
lies the fertile plain of Shechem, now called 

bv the Arabs £1 Mukhna. This is about 

•I 

seven miles in length and two in breadth. 
It was some time before we sighted Moimt 
Ebal, which is separated from GerLdm by 
the vaUey in which Xablo^s is situated. It 
was concealed from us by the eastern shoulder 
of the ktter mountain. 

In order to save time, we had quitted the 
more frequented route, which leads into the 
town by Jacob's Well and the Tomb of 
Joseph; Mordecai however pointed out to me 
these interesting objects at a distance. To 
reach our camping ground, we rode through 
some narrow lanes on the outside of the 
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town, and on turning a comer, came suddenly 
upon four of our muleteers, whose angry 
gesticulations betx)kened some unusual event. 
A few words addressed to Mordecai, ac- 
counted for their excitement. It seemed 
that the Turkish troops quartered at Nabloifts 
had forcibly carried off four of our mules 
for their own purposes, without giving the 
men any assurance that they would be re- 
turned We hurried on to the camp, and 
leaving our horses, set off into the town to 
find the telegraph office. After passing 
through an endless labyrinth of dirty alleys, 
we were conducted into a large court-yard, 
with rooms leading off it. Entering one of 
these we heard the familiar clicking of the 
instruments, and never doubted for a minute 
our being able to send off the message at once. 
The officials, however, could only read Arabic 
letters, and I had therefore first to write 
down in English what I wanted to say, and 
then give it to Mordecai to translate into 
Arabic. Meanwhile the news of the arrival 
of a European had brought numbers of 
idlers to the office, who with a natural 
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curiosity came crowding round, and oflfered 
various suggestions as to how the message 
should be sent, while the oflScials themselves 
were so much absorbed in theu- coffee and 
cigarets, that they never offered to assist us. 
At length after half an hours delay, some 
kind of message was sent, but I never ex- 
pected that it would arrive in any intelligible 
form at Jerusalem. 

We now turned our attention to the 
complaint made by the muleteers. Soon after 
their arrival, they had taken all the beasts to 
a neighbouring spring, when suddenly about 
a score of soldiers, headed by an officer in 
uniform, had come and demanded four of 
them. The muleteers protested in vain that 
they were hired by an English party. In 
the sStbj that ensued, the officer had struck 
one of our men. I went with Mordecai in 
search of the Pasha of NabloAs, in order 
to obtain redress. In this, however, we 
were baffled for the time, for none of the 
inhabitants would inform us where the Pasha 
lived. Several times we were shown houses 
at which they said we should find his 
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Excellency ; but the information in every 
case proved to be false. We abandoned the 
affair for the present, and were returning to 
camp, when the rest of our party rode up, 
and were not a little astonished on hearing 
of the outrage. Shortly afterwards we en- 
coimtered Mr. El-Karey, the resident Arabic 
Missionary. On being informed of what had 
taken place, he promised to conduct us himself 
to the Pasha the following morning. He 
accompanied us to our tents, and remained 
with us about an hour. He spoke English 
fluently, having been educated in London. 
He was of very great service to us throughout 
our sojourn at Nabloiis. During his visit we 
observed an officer in uniform approaching 
the camp, ax^companied by several persons 
who seemed to be of considerable importance. 
They introduced themselves to us, and took 
their seats outside the dining-tent. Mr. El- 
Karey acted as interpreter. Coffee was 
ordered, and after a few minutes the business 
commenced. It appeared that these persons 
had come as a deputation from the miUtarj 
authorities, to beg us to take no further notice 
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of the a££aAT with the mules, which they had 
taken care to return to us previously. We 
declined to give them any decided answer, 
and ailer a short conversation upon ordinary 
topics, this illustrious deputation withdrew. 
Mr. El-Karey remaLaed, and on talking over 
what course we should pursue, urged us most 
strongly to bring the oflfenders to justice, 
both for our own sake, as Englishmen, and 
also for the benefit of any other travellers 
who might be passing through Nablotis 
subsequently. 

On changing my coat before dinner, I 
discovered the very papers which I had 
missed, and which had caused me so much 
trouble and anxiety. They had been secreted 
in the lining of the pocket. The news of my 
good fortune soon spread among the muleteers, 
who came up and shook me by the hand, 
my friend " Cookie " declaiing that he would 
sooner have forfeited all the earnings of this 
expedition, than that I should have lost the 
money. 

April 17th. The following morning Mr. 
El-Karey, true to his promise, came for 
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the purpose of escorting us to the presence 
of the Pasha. On reaching the vice-regal 
residence, we were conducted up stairs to 
a long chamber with a stone floor, and 
but scantily furnished with a few couches 
placed round the walls. We found His 
Excellency sitting at one end of the room, 
engaged in looking over some papers, and 
sipping coffee. He was a handsome man of 
about fifty years of age, and his countenance 
gave one the impression of sternness. He 
treated us most courteously, and on our being 
introduced as Englishmen, he bowed, and 

begged us to be seated. Mr. and Mrs. R 

sat on his left hand, while El-Karey and I 
occupied seats opposite. The conversation 
was at first carried on in French, and the 
Pasha informed us that he had seen a good 
deal of the English, fi'om having served in the 
Crimean war. A servant shortly afterwards 
entered with cigarets, which were handed to 
us, followed by another with Arab coffee, 
each of us being supplied with a holder 
made of brass filigree, in whiqh to place 
the coffee-cup. At our feet were placed 
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little saucers to receive the ashes of the 
cigarets. 

On hearing our story from Mr. El-Karey, 
the Pasha showed signs of anger, and 
summoning a servant with a spring bell, 
ordered him to send for the "Chief of the 
Police." In a few minutes this functionary 
presented himself, and it was remarkable to 
observe how he literally trembled before the 
Pasha. The latter was evidently in a great 
rage with him, and spoke his mind, although 
what he said was not interpreted to me. 
Having dismissed the man from the room, 
the Pasha next sent for the Bey, or Colonel 
in command of the garrison in NabloAs. I 
was much struck by the flowery language he 
used, as it was translated to me. He asked 
the Bey, " Who governs this country ? Do I, 
or does the army ? " " Your Highness does," 
was the answer. "Then," continued the 
Pasha, " this country is my wife, and I will 
not allow anyone else to interfere with her." 
This conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of a mendicant at the door of 
the room, asking for something to eat. 
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Instead of repelling him, the Pasha struck 
his bell, and ordered the attendant to see 
that the man's wants were provided for. 

After some further conversation, in which 
the Bey seemed to have come off second 
best, he was allowed to depart. Glasses of 
lemonade were brought in and handed round, 
the Pasha meanwhile asking a good many- 
questions about English politics. He soon 
intimated to us, through Mr. El-Karey, that 
we might go, and we left the room, much 
pleased with the manner in which we had 
been received. We heard a few hours after- 
wards, that the oflScer who had struck our 
muleteer, had been put in irons, and was to 
remain in prison until the next sitting of the 
court of justice. 

After leaving the Pasha's presence we were 
conducted through the town, which, owing 
to the abundance of water, presents a much 
cleaner appearance than many other towns 
in the East. The streets are wider than 
those in Jerusalem, and there is a greater 
air of thrift and independence among the 
inhabitants. These are for the most part 
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Mahomedans ; the rest of the population 
being composed of a few C!hristiaii8, and the 
remnants of the interesting sect of Samaritans, 
of whom I shall have occasion to speak in a 
subsequent paga 

Nablotbs is identical with the Shechem of 
the Old Testament, but not with the Sychar 
of the New, as has often been supposed.* It 
numbers about 1 2,000 inhabitants, and its chief 
exports are soap and cotton. While passing 
through one street, we could hear the whirr 
of the cotton machines in every house. There 
are no less than fifty large soap manufactories 
in the town. The inhabitants generally are 
a seditious and turbulent people, and require 
to be governed with a strong hand. On the 
first evening of my arrival I observed that 
the natives seemed to resent the approach of 
a European, and several of them spat on the 
ground as I passed. 

On reaching Mr. El-Karey's house, we found 
his wife on the point of starting to visit some 
of the ladies in the hardma Mrs. R 

♦ Thomson, p. 472. 
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accompanied her, and was absent about a 
couple of hours. She afterwards described 
her visit as being a very melancholy affiiir. 
There were these wretched women, immured 
in the darkened rooms, each window being 
closely covered with lattice-work. Most of 
them pass their time in dressing, and in 
changing their robes, playing with their 
jewelry, or mating sweetmeats. They seldom 
go out of doors ; and when they do so are 
closely v^led, and are compelled to have an 
Ethiopian in attendance to protect them from 
insult. Being for the most part uneducated, 
they cannot improve themselves by reading 
or writing; so that, with the exception of 
the frivolous pastimes I have mentioned, their 
whole day is spent in doing nothing. 

Meanwhile R and I remained for 

some time talking to Mr. El-Karey, who gave 
us much interesting information about the 
country and Government generally. He de- 
scribed the whole system of Turkish rule as 
completely rotten, owing to the prevalence of 
bribery among all classes. He told us for 
instance^ that each Pasha on being appointed 
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to a district, is called upon to pay down a 
heavy bribe to the Grand Vizier of Turkey. 
In order to recoup himself, he is obliged in his 
turn to receive bribes from the competitors 
for any post, of which, in virtue of his office, 
he is the patron ; while these again, are 
compelled to extract a b&kshish from those 
below them. Thus bribery may be said to 
exist from the Sultan down to the lowest 
peasant. The present Pasha of Nablot^ forms 
an exception to this rule. From having lived 
a good deal among Europeans, he seems to 
have shaken off the thraldom of bribery. He 
will neither receive a bribe nor bribe others. 
A short time previous to the time of our visit, 
he had been ordered to raise a larcfe siun of 
money fron> hb dbtrict, for the purposee of 
the Government. Several of the more wealthy 
of the inhabitants immediately sent him a 
certain sura as a present, in order that they 
might be excused when they came to be taxed. 
The Pasha, instead of receiving the bribe as 
such, ordered the amount received to be 
entered in the books of the treasury, giving 
credit to those who had sent it as for so 
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much '^paid on account ; " at the same time 
threatening to punish them unless they paid 
up the remainder that was due. The district 
over which the Pashalty of NabloAs extends 
i8 a large one. rea<.hing some considerable 
distance beyond the Jordan. As I have said, 
the present Pasha is noted for his impartiahty 
and his severity ; the latter being the only 
manner in which such a lawless population 
can be properly governed. 

We went, for a few minutes, into the 
Samaritan synagogue, where some sort of 
ceremony was going on, but it was not 
interesting. Service was being conducted by 
the high priest, foUowed by the congregation ; 
and judging from the deafening noise with 
which they shouted the responses, one could 
not say much for the reverence of the 
assembly. We were shown, at the close of the 
service, the Roll of the Pentateuch, said to 
be 3,000 years old ; but I have no faith in 
the truth of the assertion. Experience has 
made me rather sceptical on Oriental objects 
of "antiquity" 

The ladies rejoined us after their viait to 
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the harems, and we went to pay a friendly 
visit to one of the soap manufacturers, with 
whom the El-Kiireys were acquainted. Un- 
fortunately the works were closed at the time 
we were there, so that we could not see the 
process. We were, however, shown all over 
the store-rooms, which contained more than 
a thousand pounds worth of soap. Having 
seen all that was of interest in the town, we 
returned to camp, where we found an invita- 
tion awaiting us fix)m the Pasha, to be present 
that afternoon at the opening of some new 

barracks. The R s accepted it, and were 

received very cordially by the Pasha, who 
afterwards deputed one of the officers to 
show them over the building. 

April 19 th. Our camp was situated at 
the western extremity of the town, on a large 
mound, caused, I believe, by the refuse from 
the soap works, which have existed in 
NabloAs from a very early date. The pathway 
running near our tents led down to a copious 
mill stream ; and in the morning, I strolled 
up the banks of this rivulet, and found myself 
in some fruit gardens, with which the lower 
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part of Mount Ebal is thickly covered. I 

was in hopes of gaining a path which would 

lead me up the face of the mountain, as I was 

anxious to obtain a view of NabloAs from the 

opposite side of the valley. I have before 

remarked that the Mahomedans of this place 

are not partial to Europeans, and so I foimd 

on this occasion. Following a narrow path 

between two gardens, I came upon a group, 

consiBting of an old man sitting down, and two 

women closely veiled, who were engaged in 

trimming some bushes at his side. I bowed, 

and was about to pass them, when the old 

fellow made a threatening gesture wit^h his 

stick, and, rising from the ground, advanced 

as if going to strike me. Of course I could 

offer no explanation of my being there : I 

pointed to the path, and then up to the 

summit of the moimtain, but failed to make 

him understand ; and therefore, having no 

desire to test the strength of his cudgel, 

I retraced my steps. It has since occurred 

to me, that the women were the man's 

wive., and hU anger may have been around 

at my having seen them. The Mussulmans 

N 
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are generally veiy strict in this respect, and 
consider that a great injury has been done 
them, if one even accidentally sees their female 
relatives. 

On my return to camp, I found that a fresh 
attempt had been made by the soldiers to 
seize one of our mules. The men, however, 
had been on the alert this time, and, as the 
chief muleteer of the soldiers was riding 
away, they had caught him by the leg, and 
had flung him heavily to the ground. Mr. 
El-Elarey happened to be visiting the Pasha, 
when the man presented himself with a 
complaint against us for assaulting him. The 
Pasha entirely disbelieved his story, saying 
that he well knew that the English would 
not allow their servants to assault a person 
without good reason. He handed the com- 
plainant over to the prison authorities, with 
an order to have him well thrashed. Thus it 
wUl be seen that the Turkish military at 
Nabloiis did not get much change out of us, 
thanks to the equitable conduct of the Pasha. 

After an early luncheon we started for 
Mount Gerizim, in order to be present at the 
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Samaritan Passover. The ascent was very- 
precipitous all the way, and we were several 
times obliged to stop and breathe our horses. 
Our friend Mr. El-Karey accompanied us, 
and to him I am indebted for much informa- 
tion as to the matters to be hereafter 
described. The road lay, at first, through 
the Mahomedan cemetery, with its quaintly- 
painted graves, and subsequently wound 
through beautiful gardens filled with every 
description of fruit trees in fuU foliage. 

Higher up, after passing beyond the range 
of vegetation, we had an uninterrupted view 
of Mount Ebal, across the valley. On the 
left of this again, to the west and north-west, 
were several smaller heights ; and beyond these, 
at thirty miles distance, lay the Mediterranean, 
glittering in the afternoon sun. An hour's ride 
from NabloAs brought us to the encampment 
of the Samaritans. They had pitched their 
tents on a level plateau, a few hundred yards 
from the actual summit of the moimtain. 
This community, which at various times held 
a conspicuous place in Old Testament history, 
is now confined exclusively to NabloAs, and 
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is rapidly becoming extinct ; its number, 
including children, not being more than 130. 

As the sacrifice was not to take place until 
some hours later, we continued our ride up to 
the summit, where we visited the ruins of 
the Church of St. Mary of the Crusades. 
This originally stood on the site of the old 
Samaritan temple ; and from this spot we 
obtained a glorious view of the Plain of 
Shechem. There was just enough clotid in 
the sky to bring out in grand relief the lights 
and shades on this fertile area. To the east, 
beyond the Jordan, rose the dark blue hills 
of Gilead ; and in the far north we could 
discern, though not very distinctly, the snowy 
outline of Mount Hermon. 

We next paid a visit to the tent of Jacoob 
Esh Shellaby, the recognised leader of the 
Samaritans, who had called upon us on the 
pi-evious day at NabloAs. We found him 
intelligent and well-informed ; and he spoke 
tolerably good English, having spent several 
weeks in this country. On this occasion, 
owing to some recent dispute, he had 
separated from the rest of his brethren ; and 
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intended, he informed us, to keep a special 
passover for himself and his family. 

About an hour before sunset we returned 
to the Samaritans' encampment. Here we 
found that, thanks to Mr. El-Karey, the 
High Priest had placed at our disposal a 
small tent, in which we might dine and rest 
in the interval between the killing and the 
eating of the sacrifice. As we were " stran- 
gers" the tent allotted to us was pitched 
"outside the camp.^* 

A few yards to the south-east of the 
encampment, and within sight of the summit 
of the mountain, an oven had been built in 
the ground and lined with large stones. It 
was from seven to eight feet in depth, and 
was formed in the shape of a cask, the sides 
converging towards the top and bottom. 
The aperture at the top was about five feet 
in diameter. At a distance of ten or twelve 
yards from the oven a trench had been cut in 
the ground, running from north to south, 
about eighteen inches wide, a foot deep, and 
eight feet in length. Over the northern end 
of the trench some planks of wood were 
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placed in order, forming a kind of platform : 
these were subsequently covered with bundles 
of long grass. In the opposite end of the 
trench a large fire was lighted, over which 
were suspended two iron cauldrons, each 
containing about ten gallons of water. Near 
this fire was placed a small wooden table, on 
which the Pentateuch was put, carefully 
shrouded in silk handkerchiefe of many dif- 
ferent colours. In front of the table were 
spread two prayer-carpets, for the use of the 
worshippers during the eaxly part of the 
ceremony. 

About twenty minutes before sunset the 
whole congregation (except the women) ad- 
vanced to the carpets, where they took up 
theu: position in two rows, one behind the 
other, and all facing Moimt Gerizim. Every 
one was dressed in white robes, the High 
Priest being distinguished from the rest only 
by a black stole. The latter stood by him- 
self, near the table, having his face turned 
towards the mountain, and his back to the 
congregation. The ceremony commenced 
with the chanting of certain portions of the 
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Pentateuch, which most of the congregation 
apparently knew by heart, although they all 
had books. They stood up and knelt down 
alternately, and occasionally prostrated them- 
selves at full length with their &ces to the 
ground Meanwhile a man dressed in red, 
and appointed for the purpose, was engaged 
in tending the fires in the trench and in the 
oven* 

By the time the chanting was concluded, 
six young men with their legs bare, but 
wearing shoes on their feet, had brought up 
the six lambs appointed for sacrifice, to the 
wooden platform already mentioned as being 
covered with grass. The object of the ^grass 
was to prevent the animals being injlired 
during their struggles, and thus incurriiig a 
blemish.* 

The congregation now left the prayer-car- 
pets and formed themselves in a circle round 
the trench. At the exact moment of sunset, 
on a signal being given by the High Priest, 
the first lamb was thrown down on its 

* Exodos zii. 5. 
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back, and its throat cut, the whole as- 
sembly uniting iir a loud chorus, " We offer 
this sacrifice to the great God, Jehovah!" 
This chorus was repeated as each lamb was 
killed ; and the bodies were passed on, still 
struggling, firom hand to hand, fix)m right to 
left, and laid in a row near where the High 
Priest was standing. When the first lamb 
was killed, its blood was caught in a tin basin, 
and carried away to the tents, where the 
women and children were daubed with it on 
the face, either with the finger or with a 
small bunch of hyssop. All the worshippers 
were afterwards sprinkled in the same man- 
ner. The women and children generally take 
part in the ceremony, as well as the men; 
but on the present occasion, owing to the 
whole community being in mourning for the 
late High Priest, who had died about six 
months previously, only the men appeared in 
public. 

The High Priest now proceeded to examine 
each of the victims, in order to ascertain if 
life were quite extinct ; after which four men 
took each carcase and rapidly stripped it of 
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its wool This operation was speedily accom- 
plished, hot water from the cauldrons being 
poured over the fleece to scald it. All the 
wool was plucked off by hand, and subse- 
quently burnt. 

While this was being done, other members 
of the congregation were handing round the 
unleavened bread,* which was rolled up in 
small pieces, each roll containing sorrel or 
some other bitter herb. They courteously 
offered us the bread, but would not allow us 
to partake of the herb it contained, giving as 
a reason, " Your fathers never ate the bread 
of bitterness." When everybody had been 
served with bread, all the congregation kissed 
each other on both shoulders, and also the 
hand of the oldest member of the community. 

The disembowelling of the animals was 
done in the usual manner. — The lambs were 
suspended head downwards, on a wooden pole 
resting on the shoulders of two men, while a 
third man made an incision down the front of 
the body and removed all the entrails at once. 

* Exodus xii. 8. 
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These were carried to a short distance from 
the camp, where they underwent some process 
of manual ablution, which I was imable to 
observe minutely owing to the darknesa 
They were then brought back again, and 
burnt in the fire underneath the cauldrons. 
The heart, as well as some parts of the o^, 
was burnt in the oven itself, where the whole 
lamb was to be afterwards roasted. The 
right shoulder was removed from each of the 
lambs before they were spitted. According 
to the Levitical law,* these shoulders were 
the property of the High Priest ; but in the 
case of the Passover, as no portion was 
allowed to remain until the morning, and it 
would not be possible for the High Priest to 
consume them before eating of the feast 
itself, all the six shoulders were burnt in the 
oven. 

The spits on which the lambs were roasted 
consisted of straight pieces of oak, which 
were passed lengthways through the bodies 
from the tail to the brefist, care being taken 



♦ Lev. vii. 32—37. 
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to avoid breaking any bones.* A small cross- 
piece of the same material, fastened to the 
lower part of the spit, prevented the carcase 
from falling off. The lambs were then taken 
to the oven, and deposited, head downwards, 
in order that the fat contained in the tail, 
might trickle over the meat during the 
roasting. The mouth of the oven was closed 
by means of a hurdle or crate thrown across 
it, the long ends of the six spits being 
allowed to protrude through the bars, for the 
purpose of afterwards extracting the lambs. 
Lumps of moistened clay and damp grass were 
firmly trodden down on the top of the crate, 
so as to exclude all air Eind keep in the heat. 
The full moon was now at its height, and 
the swarthy features of the Samaritans con- 
trasted strangely with their white garments, 
many of which were stained with the blood 
of the victims. There still remained nearly 
four hours before midnight, when the Passover 
was to be eaten, so we retired to the tent 
that had been provided for us. 
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Two hours afterwards an alarm was sud* 
denly raised that the sacrifice had proved a 
failure. We hurried from our resting-place, 
and a momentary glance in the direction of 
the oven showed that there was some founda- 
tion for the report. Instead of the thin 
steamy vapour, that had been issuing from 
the moist clay when we had previously 
quitted the spot, thick volumes of black 
smoke were now ascending. It appeared 
that the oven had been constructed in the 
foundations of an old building, and by some 
over-sight a small crevice had not been 
observed : through this a current of air was 
fanning the smouldering embers inside into 
a fierce flame, which threatened to consume 
the lambs entirely. This danger was obviated 
by dint of great exertions on the part of the 
Samaritans; and all the carcases were re- 
covered, though not before several persons had 
been severely burnt on the face and hands. 

Flag-baskets were now brought to the 
spot, and in these the lambs were carried 
round, while the congregation, led by the 
High Priest, recited some prayers. One or 
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two of the, lambs were then conveyed to the 
women in the tents. The men partook of 
the feast standing, some few of them having 
staves in their hand, and all wearing shoes; 
but none, so far as I could see, having their 
loins girded* They all ate in great haste, 
each person tearing off with his hands as 
much as he wanted. I was afterwards told 
that none of the congregation had eaten any 
kind of food during the preceding four-and- 
twenty hours, with the exception of the 
unleavened bread at sun-set when the Pass- 
over was killed. 

The ceremony being over, lamps were 
lighted, and diligent search made for any 
bones or other refuse that might have fallen 
on the ground. All that was found was 
consumed in the fire under the cauldrons, as 
were also the flag-baskets in which the meat 
had been carried from the oven, and any 
cloths or handkerchiefs that had come in 
contact with any part of the sacrifice. The 
object of this was that the command might 



* Exodus xii. 11. 
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be fulfilled, ^^ Te shall let nothing remain of 
it until the morning, and that which re- 
maineth until the morning ye shall bum with 
fira"* 

Before we started to return to our camp at 
Nabloiis, the High Priest paid us a visit for 
a few minutes, and thanked us for being 
present at the ceremony. It was of course 
obvious that he had come to receive a 
b&kshlsh, which was readUy given in return 
for the courtesy with which we had been 
treated. 

April 80th. As we had been up late on 

the previous night, we were glad to have 

only a short ride of three hours to Sebastleh, 

the village now occupying the site of the city 

of Samaria. Descending from our camping 

ground, we gained a path running due west- 

ward of NabloAs, which led us for some miles 

along the banks of the copious mill-stream 

which I have mentioned as issuing from 

Moxmt Ebal. This stream is reinforced from 

time to time by little rivulets, springing out 

« 

* Exodus xiL 10. 
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of the rock, in some places with great force. 
We passed numerous aqueducts, by which the 
water is led off into the adjoining orchards of 
figs and pomegranates. At length we turned 
away to the right, leaving the stream which 
had now increased to a small river, and, 
mounting over the western spur of Mount 
Ebal, came in sight of the village of Deir 
Sheraf, standing on an eminence, and pre- 
senting the appearance of having been at one 
time strongly fortified. Passing this on our 
.. left, we ascended a ridge from which we 
obtained our first sight of Sebastleh. Murray's 
description of it is to the following effect: 
" In the centre of a basin, encircled by hills 
and about five nnles in diameter, rises a 
flattish oval-shaped hill to the height of 300 
feet. On the summit is a long plateau, which 
breaks down at the sides, a hundred feet or 
more, to an irregular terrace or belt of level 
land. Below this the roots of the hill spread 
off gradually into the surrounding valleys.*' 

The only remains of the old city now 
visible are some enormous columns, about 
eighty or a hundred in number, which mark 
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out what was perhaps the main thoroughfare. 
These formed a colonnade on the west of the 
city, about fifty feet wide, and it is supposed, 
nearly a thousand feet long. Others are 
found on the north-feast side of the hill, 
inclosing a level portion of ground ; but these 
are not so numerous as those on the 
western side. The columns are all monoliths, 
about two feet in diameter and eighteen feet 
in height : none of them have any capitals. 
At the eastern end of the present village is 
the Church of St. John, where John the 
Baptist is said to have been buried. Looking 
at the importance of the site of Samaria, as 
a fortification, it struck me forcibly that 
Omri must have made a very good bargain 
when he bought the Hill of Shemer for two 
talents of silver. From a terrace overhanging 
the camp I obtained a lovely panorama of the 
surrounding country, and have seldom seen 
an3rthing to equal the effect, especially as 
the sun was at the moment on the point of 
setting. 

April Slst. We left Samaria early, and 
were just on the descent of the hill where 
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we had encamped, when our attention was 
attracted to a large number of Arabs from 
the neighbouring village, coming on the 
ground where the muleteers were busy 
packing up the baggage and dismantling the 
tents. At first Mordecai thought they had 
come for the purpose of making a disturbance, 
and we determined to remain until the mules 
should be ready to start. As it was, nothing 
came of it, and possibly they had only come 
from motives of curiosity. 

An hour's ride along the plain brought us 
to the strong village of Burkha, the inhabitants 
of which, up to within a few years, used to 
be very lawless. Mordecai had been passing 
this place three years previously with a party 
of Englishmen. They had been stoned from 
the walls. Complaint, however, had been 
made in the proper quarter, and the village 
was puhished. Mr. El-Karey had told us 
of the method in which the Turkish Govern- 
ment punish the inhabitants of any district 
where travellers complain of being ill-treated. 
They send and clear out all the young 
men from the neighbourhood^ and compel 

o 
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them to serve in the army, and always at 
a long distance firom their homes. From 
Burkha we descended into a lower plain, 
equally beautiful with the one we had just 
quitted. At the end of this we passed in 
succession the two villages of FendekAmeiah 
and Geba; and half-an-hour further found 
us at Merj-el-Ghtirtik, or the "Drowning 
Meadow." This, as its name implies, is 
a low marsh full of water, extending about 
a mile in length, and from half to three 
quarters of a mile broad. Passing to the 
westward of this inland lake, we rode round 
the base of the " tell " on which stands the 
village of SanAr. This place is celebrated 
for the audacity of its inhabitants. On two 
occasions they have been besieged by the 
Government troops for two months, and have 
only succumbed to famine in each instance. 

Before reaching the next place, the name 
of which is Kubatyleh, our road lay over some 
very slippery rocks, and my horse threatened 
to become lame ; consequently I was obliged 
to fall behind the rest of the party. Mordecai, 
however, was rather alarmed for my safety 
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in this somewhat lawless region, and made 
the others halt until I came up. I rejoined 
them on the top of a high ridge between two 
valleys, from which they were looking down 
upon the plain of Dothan, which lay to the 
westward of the route we were following. 
The descent irom Kubatyleh to Jenin was 
very steep, and in some places we got off 
and walked, as the rocks were smooth and 
dangerous. Two hours were occupied in 
this part of the ride, the country through 
which we passed presenting no feature wor- 
thy of special remark. We halted for two 
hours under the shade of a belt of fir trees 
in the immediate vicinity of Jenin. This 
is the Engannim of the Bible,* — a name 
signifying a " fountain of gardens : " the 
scenery well warrants such an appellation. 
The town is built on the lower slope of some 
hills which form the southern boundary of 
the Plain of Esdraelon. All the lower part 
of it is enveloped in shrubs and fruit 
trees, among which are the main som'ces of 

* JoBbua zxi. 29. 
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the Kishon, as mentioned in an earlier 
chapter. 

From this point we commenced a pleasant 
ride across the magnificent plain towards 
Jezreel^ which was to be our destination for 
the night. The Plain of Esdraelon is re- 
markable for the fertility of its soil wherever 
the cultivation has been attended to ; and on 
our way northward we passed large tracts of 
wheat and barley, just as in the smaller 
Plain of Sharon. A great deal more might 
however be done, for a laige portion of it is 
stiU entirely neglected, owing perhaps to the 
absenceof any villages in the plain, although the 
surrounding moimtains are thickly populated. 

For a long time before we reached Jezreel, 
we bad in view Mount Gilboa on our right ; 
and some way off, in the direction of Mount 
Garmel were pointed out the sites of Taanach 
and Megiddo. An hour's canter brought our 
day's riding to a close, and we found ourselves 
in camp just outside the wretched village of 
Zerln, which now occupies the site of JezreeL 
From our camping-ground we could see the 
mountains of Galilee. Tabor was not visible ; 
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the view being obstructed by Little Hermon. 
Nothing now remains of Jezreel : the palaces 
of Ahab and Jezebel have passed away, and 
a few ,^fh^ wUch enclber the ^und 
in the vicinity of the present village, are all 
the evidence afforded of the previous existence 
of a city. 

April 22nd. The next morning at starting 
we skirted the hill, or rather mountain-slope, 
on which the village is built, threading our 
way among the beds of thistles with which 
the sarcophagi and the apertures leading into 
some subtermnean granaries are covered. 
These latter are chambers built of stone, about 
fifteen to twenty feet square. Those I looked 
into were mostly empty, but some were used 
by the inhabitants for storing the com of the 
preceding year. On reaching the northern 
side of the village, we spent a few minutes in 
search of the pool in which Ahab's chariot 
waa washed at the time of his death. I 
imagine that we may have seen the remains 
of it at a spot north-east of the old city, 
where there is a deep depression into the 
lower part of the plain. Here we found a 
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spring of water trickling through the thick 
grass^ and following its course, we arrived in 
a short time at what seemed to be the remadns 
of a reservoir. Of course it would be idle to 
attempt to speak with certainty on the subject, 
— nor is it a matter of much importance. 

Riding along the base of Gilboa in an 
easterly direction, we reached, three quarters 
of a mile from Zerln, a large rocky cavern, out 
of which issues Ain-el-J41Ad, or the well of 
Harod, where Gideon made his 300 warriors 
lap water. * The pool is very clear, and abounds 
with small fish and turtles. The cave from 
which it springs is large enough to admit 
several persons on horseback. 

Leaving this, we rode away towards the 
north, without any sort of track, in the 
direction of Shunem, the modem name of 
which is Sulam. This is situated at the 
western base of Jebel-ed-DAhy, or Little 
Hermon. On our way from here to Nain, 
which lies about three miles northward, we 
obtained our first view of Mount Tabor. 



* Judges viL 4 — 7. 
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There being nothing to detain us at either 
of these two villages, we passed on eastwards 
to Endor, where we halted for a couple of 
hours. The caves here are very curious, 
and from a glance into their deep recesses, 
one can easily imagine them to have been 
the abode of witches. The few women we 
saw at Endor were hideously ugly, and 
would form no bad specimens of the " order 
of broom-sticks." Passing through the village, 
we ascended to some high ground in its rear, 
from which we obtained an extensive view of 
the northern part of the plain, with the hills 
of Galilee in the background. In reaching 
this point we had been obliged to lead our 
horses over some smooth slabs of rock. I 
was following Mordecai, when his mare sud- 
denly fell, throwing her heels within a few 
inches of my face. In another second my 
own horse came down, this time striking me 
with his fore foot. Luckily I was protected 
by thick gaiters, or the blow might have 
been serious. 

Our ride across the plain towards evening 
was very enjoyable. Right in front of us 
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was Mount Tabor, which forms 8uch a con- 
spicuous feature in the scenery of the Holy 
Land. This mountain is about 1,800 feet 
above the sea, though its elevation above 
the plain of Esdraelon is only 1,400 feet. 
On the southern side, as seen from the 
direction of Nain and Endor, it is entirely 
destitute of vegetation; but towards the 
north it is richly covered with oaks and 
some flowering kinds of shrubs. The small 
village of Debuiieh lies at its north-westem 
base, and from the numerous trees with which 
it is surrounded, presents a pleasant contrast 
to the other villages I have mentioned, where 
the only foliage is that of the prickly pear. 
The shape of the moimtain, as seen from 
Deburieh, is so different from the appearance 
on its southern side, that one can scarcely 
believe it to be the same. 

At one time we had arranged to sleep at 
Deburieh, and make the ascent of Mount 
Tabor the following morning; but we had 
abandoned the idea on being told that an 
equally extensive view could be obtained from 
the hills above Nazareth. Leaving tlie 
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village on our right, we ascended a lovely 
gorge, embosomed in the midst of oak trees 
and low scrub-wood. Among other bushes 
which overhung our path, I observed the 
tree-snowdrop in full flower. At the top 
of the ridge we turned westward, and 
after an hour's difficult riding among rocks 
and other obstacles, found ourselves in view 
of Nazareth. As we rode towards the village, 
I was struck with the very modem appearance 
it presents. This may be partly due to the 
white stone with which most of its houses 
are built ; but in reality very little of the old 
town is now in existence. Altogether the 
day's ride had been one of very great interest. 
We had seen a succession of sites, if not of 
actual villages, the names of which had been 
familiar from our earliest years. 

On reaching camp we found that Neil 
and Matthison's tents were pitched close by. 
They were however, spending the night at 
some neighbouring Convent. The evening 
was too far advanced to admit of our making 
any explorations after our arrival ; and, 
indeed, it is hardly safe to frequent some of 
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the streets of Nazaxeth at night, unless 
one is prepared for a row with the natives. 
These people are reputed to be great thieves, 
and we heard that the three last camps that 
had preceded us, had been robbed during the 
night of their sojourn here. Mordecai was 
determined to gr.ard against this in our case. 
Before retiring for the night, he asked me to 
fire four shots with my revolver, as a signal 
to Neils muleteers, which they answered. 
He himself sat up nearly the whole night, 
and the muleteers were divided into so many 
watches. It was as well that these precau- 
tions had been taken, for the natives were 
skulking about all night in a graveyard 
adjoining the camp ; but, owing to the bright 
moonlight, and our men being on the alert, 
no annoyance was offered us. 

April 23rd. Nazareth lies in a hollow on 
the southern side of the mountains of Galilee. 
Except for its sacred associations, it possesses 
but little to recommend it at the present time. 
As I have before remarked, scarcely any re- 
mains of antiquity can be found here, although 
the avarice of the natives has conjured no end 
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of traditional sites into a real existence, for the 
benefit of such travellers as are inclined to be 
sentimental. Among these are the " Fountain 
of the Virgin," "Josephs Workshop," and 
many others of a similar nature. 

While the muleteers were preparing for a 
start, we rode into the town to visit the 
Church of the Annunciation, which is cele- 
brated for its subterranean rock chapels and 
shrines. After threading our way with some 
difficulty through a number of crooked lanes 
half-blocked with rubbish, we arrived outside 
a postern door in a high wall Leaving our 
horses outside, we passed into a large court, 
at one end of which were some steps lead- 
ing down to the entrance of the church. 
The sides of the court are occupied with 
private rooms belonging to the Latin monks. 
The architecture of the church is very curious, 
especially in that part which is under the 
surface of the groimd. Of course, one is 
shown the shrine where the Virgin was 
standing when the angel appeared to her, 
and many similar spots ; but such fictitious 
places have no interest in my eyes. The 
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massive pillars which support the church 
from underneath, are well worth a visit. One 
is particularly pointed out as having been 
cut in two by the swords of the Mahomedans, 
in some fanatical attack made upon the church. 
No doubt the story is to a certain extent 
fabulous ; but there stands the pillar, cut by 
some means completely in two, its upper half 
remaining firmly dovetailed into the rock 
above, thus proving the solidity of the struc- 
ture. We also saw some books of mass music 
in manuscript, which the monks told us were 
700 years old. 

Leaving the church, we ascended by a 
steep path to the summit of the hill over- 
hanging the town. It was a hard climb, and 
occupied half-an-hour. On reaching the 
"wely" at the top, we were rewarded for 
our exertions by one of the richest views in 
the whole of Palestine. — Looking northwards, 
across the fertile plain of El Buttauf, we 
could see the mountains of Naphthali, and 
beyond them the snowy height of Moimt 
Hermon. Eastwards the eye rested upon 
the distant mountains of Gilead, on the 
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opposite side of the Jordan, while Mount 
Tabor occupied a prominent place in the 
more immediate foreground. To the south 
lay the great Plain of Esdraelon, with the 
mountains of Gilboa and Little Hermon en- 
croaching upon it, while the hiUs of Samaria 
seemed to limit its further extent in that 
direction. Moimt Carmel and the Bay of 
Acre formed the western side of the picture. 
I leave to others the task of filling in the 
details of this beautiftil landscape. Although 
I can only describe its outline, I shall ever 
remember it with the greatest pleasure. 

After spending an hour on the summit, we 
turned to pursue our journey towards Tiberias, 
where we had arranged to remain for two 
days, for the purpose of exploring the neigh- 
bourhood. Our road lay all day through a 
succession of undulating plains, richly culti- 
vated and teeming with cattle. About an 
hour-and-a-half after leaving Nazareth we 
passed through Kefi: Kenna, a small village, 
which is perhaps identical with Cana of 
Galilee. Indeed, on paying a trifling Uk- 
shtsh, one may be shown the house where 
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the marriage feast took place, and the six 
water-pots of stone, and no doubt a good 
deal more. We had however no time to 
waste upon these "antiquities," and were 
glad to avoid being pestered by the self-con- 
stituted cicerones of the village. After this 
we had not proceeded very far, when to our 
great delight, we met some muleteers going 
towards Nazareth, conveying luggage that 
unmistakably belonged to an Englishman. 
Riding forward to make inquiries, we were 
told that they were our friend Harper's 
servants, and that he was a short way behind 
them. We soon came to where he was 
sketching. He told us that since we had 
parted in Jerusalem, he had had most dreadful 
weather up in the north, and had conse- 
quently been able to do but little with his 
pencil. After half-an-hour's conversation we 
left him, and continued our ride as far as 
the village of Lubleh, near which we halted 
for luncheon. In this vicinity are two 
wells, of great depth and no doubt of great 
antiquity. The top of each was covered 
with a stone, measuring about a yard in 
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diameter and a foot thick^ in the centre of 
whicli a hole was pierced just large enough 
to admit a small bucket. We soon afterwards 
came in sight of a remarkable ridge, rising 
out of the Plain of Huttin. The " Horns of 
Huttin," as they are called, rise from fifty 
to eighty feet in height. It is supposed that 
from somewhere on this hillock our Lord 
delivered the " Sermon on the Mount." Be 
that as it may, the neighbourhood is cele- 
brated in the history of later times as the 
scene of Saladin's final defeat of the Crusaders 
in the year 1187. From here we could see 
a long way north of us the village of Safed, 
high up among the hills of Naphthali. It 
is thought by some that our Lord alluded 
to the city which formerly occupied this 
position when He said, "A city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid." 

We now began to descend towards the Sea 
of Galilee. The first view one gains of it is 
not imlike that obtained above the Dead Sea; 
but the Sea of Gralilee far surpasses the latter 
in beauty, when seen from its actual shore. 
For the last three-quarters-of-an-hour the 
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road is anything but desirable, and we blun- 
dered from one rock to another, expecting 
our horses to &11 at every step. On the 
way we passed about 250 camels grazing on 
the mountain. They had come a forty-days' 
march from Bagdad, through Babylon, to 
Damascus, and were now going to Nabloiis 
laden with materials for the soap-works. 
These were finer camels and in much better 
condition than the generality of those we 
had seen in Syria. Several young ones were 
feeding with the rest : these had been bom 
on the journey. 

At Tiberias we encamped inside the walls 
of the old Boman palace, which extends, 
on its eastern side, down to the lake : in 
fact, since the earthquake which visited this 
neighbourhood in 1837, its walk have so 
crumbled away as to admit the water several 
feet within the ruins. It was a good situa- 
tion for a camp, for it was rather higher 
than the present town, and there was nothing 
to interrupt oiu- view of the surrounding 
scenery. The lake is considerably smaller 
than the Dead Sea, being only fourteen miles 
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long by six broad ; while the latter measures 
forty miles in length, and varies in breadth 
from five to eight and a quarter miles. 

The water, all the time we were there 
was beautifully calm ; and the perpendicular 
sides of the opposite range of Gilead were 
reflected in it as clearly as in a mirror, and 
we could quite discern the ravines and chasms 
with which they abound. Although the town 
of Tiberias lies at a depth of over 600 feet 
below the Mediterranean, we did not find the 
air very oppressive, — not nearly so much so as 
lower down the Jordan valley, near Jericho. 
Before dinner we saw a Eiuropean airing himself 
on the flat roof of the Latin Convent in 
the centre of the town. This proved to be 
Matthison, who had come over the previous 
day from Moimt Tabor. He dined with us, 
for being Friday, the monks would scarcely 
allow him anything to eat. In the evening 
we sat outside our tents till quite late, 
watching the moon rising over the lake. The 
sheen on the water was so bright, that after 
I was in bed, I could see it through the 
double canvas of the tent. 
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April 24th. I had been looking forward 
for some days to an expedition by water, 
from Tiberias to the supposed sites of the 
towns on the border of the lake. When 
the time came, however, I was unable to 
accompany the rest of the party. The sun 
had been intensely powerful for the last two 
days, and I was suffering much in conae- 
quence. Fearing that a row on the lake in 
the glaring heat might be followed by a sun- 
stroke, I determined to remain quietly in 
camp. 

The previous evening a baigain had been 
made with the boatmen, and everything was 
settled. When, however, I found that I was 
unable to go, I offered Matthison my seat, 
which he accepted. This led to a great 
disturbance with the boatmen : they insisted 
that as Matthison did not belong to us, he 
should pay as much for his one seat in the 
boat as the whole of our party paid for theirs. 
Of course this was refused, and the fellows 
went away in a rage. Finding that we were 
not to be done, they returned in half-an-hour 
and acceded to our original terms. 
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The party were away eight hours, and 
returned to camp in the evening much 
delighted with their day. They had visited 
several sites along the north-west shore, and 
had landed in some places where the rank 
weeds and thistles admitted of it. Meanwhile 
I remained at home, and was most carefully 
attended to by our attached " Cookie," whom 
I have had occasion to mention befora Two 
or three times during the day he brought me 
various delicacies, and insisted on waiting on 
me himsel£ The reason of all this attention 
was that at Haiffa, where he was sfifuering 
from asthma, I had given him a box of 
Rigol6t's mustard leaves. He declared they 
had done him no end of good ; but I after- 
wards found out that he had not had the 
courage to try them. 

At one time when he brought me some- 
thing, I happened to be writing, and among 
other papers on the table were some photo- 
graphs. With natural curiosity he took 
them up, and asked whom they represented. 
Being told that they were pictures of 
my children, he expressed his satisfaction, 
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and asked pemuBuoa to show them to the 
rest of the men. The poor fellows often 
spoke to me afterwards, as well as they were 
able, about the " howlee," — the Arabic word 
for children. 

In the aft«moon I was returning from 
exploring the ruins in the rear of our tents, 
when I observed the muleteers in a great 
state of excitement. I found that another 
European party was expected on the ground. 
Their tents and baggage had just arrived, 
and our respective muleteers were vociferously 
greeting one another. Towards evening the 
travellers made their appearance, and Mordecai 
informed us that their names were Thompson 
and Shattock. As they will appear several 
times hereafter in these pages, I may be 
allowed to introduce them at once to the 

iday, April 25th. After break&st our 
cquaintances joined us at service in our 

Shattock o£Bciating. Later in the day 
t to pay them a visit, and to compare 

of our journey through the country, 
had made each other's acquaintance at 
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Cairo some months before, and had since 
been up the Nile together; and were now 
on their journey to Beyrout, which was also 

our destination. Mr. and Mrs. R rode 

down to the southern end of the lake, as far 
as the bridge that crosses the Jordan. They 
described the views they obtained of the 
lake from different points, as being very 
picturesque. While they were absent, I 
received a long visit from a German residing 
in Tiberias. His dog had entered the tent 
while I was writing, and he caQed to apolo- 
gise for the intrusion. We had some wine 
together, and soon became great friends, the 
chief diflSculty being that we could only 
understand about one-tenth of each other's 
conversation. 

April 26th. We were all, I think, rather 
sorry to leave our comfortable quarters, but 
it was not advisable to remain any longer 
in such an imhealthy atmosphere. My two 
days' rest had quite invigorated me, and I 
enjoyed the ride along the lake immensely. 
Passing out through a breach in the castle 
wall, we descended straight to the shora 
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The road along this is very rough, and in 
many places encumbered with rocks, so that 
our progress was unusually slow. Before we 
had gone fer, we met a troop of seventy laden 
camels : they took about a quarter-of-an-hour 
to pass, during which we were obliged to wait 
among the oleanders which here surround the 
path. In an hour we reached the few huts 
which constitute the village of Mejdel, the 
ancient Magdala. We had entered the once 
fertile Plain of Genneearet, but which is now 
nothing hut a desert of thistles. There were 
acres and acres of these noxious weeds, high 
enough to have concealed a man. The lake 
was as calm as on the preceding evening, and 
the view, as we looked down it tcom its 
northern end, was one of the finest of its kind 
that I have ever seen. 

Leaving Mejdel, we first visited the 
"Round Fountain," called by the Arabs 
' ''udawarah," which is supposed by 
uid others to be the site of Caper- 
be ground in this neighbourhood is 
erous and boggy, and we had great 
n preventing our horses sinking in. 
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From here we made a short detour for half a 
mile in a westerly direction, up to the 
WSdy Ham4m. This is a valley between 
two perpendicular linea of rock, which rise 
about 600 feet in height, and are honey- 
combed into innumerable caverna It is 
mentioned by Josephus as having been the 
stronghold of a body of bandits, who for some 

until he lowered his soldiers in baskets over 
the top of the clifis, and thus caused the 
robbers to surrender. 

We rather anticipated a dispute with some 
of the natives who were at work in the small 
fields at the entrance of the W4dy. Mrs. 

R and W had stayed a short 

dktaace behind, owing to the dangerous 
riding, whae I had gone forward with 

R to gain a nearer view. We loaded 

our revolvers, in case of having to call 
Mordecai, who had remained behind with the 
ladies. W4dy B[&m&m signifies "Valley of 
Doves," — a name which contrasts strangely 
with the rough manners of the surrounding 
peasantij. It is a wild and rugged spot, and 
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all round the small stream that meanders 
slowly through it, is a deep bed of jungle, 
in which any one who meant mischief might 
easily be hid. 

Returning once more to the " Round 
Fountain," we « began the ascent of some 
very rugged mountains immediately north 
of the lake. These present no great 
features of beauty, although now and then 
one obtains a splendid view of the expanse 
of water below. In the middle of the day 
we halted under a perpendicular sandstone 
cliff; but, owing to the absence of any 
foliage, we could get no shelter from the sun, 
and were glad to be once more on horse- 
back. We reached Safed in six hours fix)m 
Tiberias, five of which were occupied in the 
actual ascent. 

The present village of Safed is entirely 
new, and occupies the site of the old town 
which was destroyed by the great earthquake 
in 1837. Then no less than 5,000 of its 
inhabitants perished. It occupies a prominent 
position on the top of the narrow crest of a 
mountain, and its houses are curiously dove- 
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tailed into the rock. From its being built on 
both sides of the hill^ it is difficult to obtain a 
view of the whole village at once. The present 
population numbers about 4,000, comprising 
mostly Jews and Mahomedans, each of whom 
have their separate quarters of the village. 
To reach the open ground where our camp 
had been pitched, we had to ride through 
part of the Mahomedan quarter. 

It was soon evident that something unusual 
was about to take place. Every one was in 
great commotion; horsemen galloping, guns 
firing, and many other intimations of festivity. 
It was the " Feast of Circumcision " among 
the Mahomedans. Shortly afterwards we 
met a grand procession on their way to the 
Mosque. First a noisy crowd of Arabs, some 
on foot, others riding, and aU armed with 
guns, pistols, and other weapons, which they 
kept continually discharging into the air. 
Then followed others with banners and rough 
musical instruments, and lastly came several 
women riding on horseback at walking pace. 
These were all closely veiled, and each was 
accompanied by two little boys of about four 
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years old, — one sitting in front, the other 
behind. The horses or mules ridden by the 
women were richly caparisoned with cloth 
inlaid with gold. The Mahomedans, no doubt, 
borrowed the rite of circumcision from the 
Jews, but among the former the children are 
not circumcised imtil they are much older. 
Those we saw on their way to the Mosque, 
both on this occasion and afterwards in 
Damascus, were all about four years old. 

On reaching the camp we found our tents 
surrounded with small parties of Jews, of 
both sexes. This was also a holiday with 
them, being the last day of the Passover. 
Many, especially the women, were well 
dressed, and far handsomer than those 
of their nation that we had seen else- 
where. Fortunately we had laid in a supply 
of bread before leaving Tiberias; for some 
English people whom we afterwards met, told 
us that owing to the Feast they had been 
unable to obtain any at Safed, and conse- 
quently had had to wait here an extra day, 
to have a sufficient stock baked before they 
could pursue their journey. Towards evening 
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we had a visit from Thompson, who had 
encamped near us. He told us that his 
companion was suffering from sunstroke, and 
came to ask advice. It did not, however, 
prove to be a very severe attack, and they 
were able to continue their journey the 
following morning. 

The view from our night's quartern was rather 
circumscribed, — ^the Mountains of Naphthali 
rising all around us. It was more extensive 
towards the north-east, where a small fertile 
plain extended from the foot of the hill on 
which we were encamped. From the ruins 
of the castle, in the centre of the village, 
one obtains a good view of the Trans- 
Jordanic ranges, and of the Sea of Galilee, 
which is apparently just straight below. 

April 27 th. Turning eastward from Safed, 
we at once began to descend a very steep 
and difficult pfth^y, overha^ I. ^ 
and in some places perpendicular, course of a 
mountain torrent. An hour-and-a-half was 
occupied in the descent ; and, for the most 
part, nothing of any beauty or interest met 
the eye. For some distance we were a^com- 
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panied by a countmnan on horae-back, who 
volunteered to show ua an easier route in 
places where a passage seemed almost impos- 
sible, owing to the steep declivity of the rocks. 
Some idea may be formed of the steepness, 
from the fe«t that in one hour-and-a-half we 
had reached nearly the same level as the Sea of 
Galilee, from which we had taken five hours 
to ascend on the previous day. Near the 
bottom of the pass we turned a comer, and 
game suddenly upon one of the most beau- 
tiful views it is possible to imagine. We 
had before us the Plain of the Htlleh, or 
Merom. This extends from twelve to fourteen 
iniles from north to south, and is about five 
uiiles broad. The upper end is watered by 
numerous streams, and artificial canals ; and 
in some places is richly cultivated, but in 
others the ground is too spongy to allow of 
agriculture. The plain terminates on the 
south with a triangular lake, which is called 
in the Bible, " the Waters of Merom," and 
is about four mUes long by two-and-arhalf 
broad. The Lake of HAleh is surrounded by 
marshes, and I am told that those on the 
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eastern side will not support a man's weight. 
It was on this plain that Abraham recovered 
Lot from the hands of the confederate 
Kings ; * and here also was fought the deci- 
sive battle between Joshua and Jabin King 
of Haz6r,t when the latter lost his life. 
About noon we spent an hour at the fountain 
near MeMhah, and I observed the camping- 
ground which my friend H. F. H. had men- 
tioned to me before I left England. On 
this occasion it would not have suited our 
arrangements to camp there; and Mordecai 
had an objection to the water at the fountain, 
which is not good. We made Ain Bel&ter 
our resting-place for the night. The sun was 
still high when we reached this place, and the 
heat in the plain insufferable, so much so, 
that on our arrival we were obliged to lie 
down outside, under the shade of the tents 
on tarpaulins, to keep oiu^elves cool. Not 
far off was a large marsh, abounding in frogs ; 
and towards evening the noise made by these 
creatures was so great, that in speaking, we 

* Genesis xiv. 14, 15. t Joshua xi. 6 — 10. 
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were obliged to raise our voices to make 
ourselves heaid Among others, I observed 
the small green "tree fiDg."* 

April 28th. We awoke to find a deKdously 
cool breeze, which afforded a pleasant contrast 
to the heat of the precedingday. Soonafter 
starting, we were much amused at the vaga- 
ries of one of the baggage mules. Instead of 
skirting the basin of the fountain, in the track 
taken by the others, it insisted on taking a 
short cut right across the water, much to tiie 
consternation of its owner, who was afiaid of 
its getting into soft ground. Fortunately 
the water did not come up above the girths 
and the load he was carrying was not there- 
fore damaged. We continued our ride in a 
northerly direction for an hour-and-a-hali^ 
stiU in the Plain of Hdleh, and then 
diverged eastwards. Hitherto we had had 
the Mountains of Mels immediately on our 
left: these reminded me, in many respects, 
of some of our Derbyshire hilJs. In parts 
they were very thickly wooded. The northern 
extremity of the plain is dotted here and there 
with rocky tells, without much arable land. 
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while every available spot along their base is 
turned to account. The soil derives its 
fertility from three streams, which join into 
one before reaching the waters of Merom. 
The most western is the Hasb4ny, which 
is the northern soiurce of the Jordan. It 
rises in Mount Hermon, and has a course 
of forty miles in length. The centre of the 
plain is watered by the LeddAn and the 
B4ni4sy. Of these, the former issues from 
beneath the hill called Tell-el-K&dy, on which 
was built the town of Dan, or Laish. The 
Bdnidsy takes its rise in a cave, in a rock of 
limestone formation, at B4ni4s. We shall have 
occasion to speak of these in another place. 
We had difficulty in fording some of the small 
rivulets in this district; for, although they 
were not deep, the ground on either bank 
was so soft that we could not, in every place, 
effect a crossing without making a round. 

On reaching the Hasb4ny, we rode up its 
right bank for some way through a beautiful 
fringe of oleanders. This river is very rapid ; 
and the rocks through which it bounds, 
though not high enough to be called grand, 
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are still very picturesque. In half a mile we 
reached an old bridge, wide enough only for 
one horseman, and unprotected by any parapet : 
it spans the river with a single arch. From 
this spot a few minutes' ride brought us to 
within sight of Tell-el-K4dy. We rested on 
the western side of the Tell, under the shade 
of some large oak trees, and in the vicinity of 
the source of the river Ledd^n. Tell-el-K4dy 
means the " Hill of the Judge ; " the Hebrew 
word '^ Dan " also bearing the same significa- 
tion. From here, looking towards the upper 
end of the plain to the north-west, we saw 
the ruins of Abel-Beth-Maachir, where Sheba's 
head was thrown over the wall by the wise 
woman.* After luncheon Thompson and 
Shattock reached the spot, having come 
from Safed by another route. By keeping 
higher up the Mountains of Meis, they had 
avoided the great heat of the plain. They 
told us of a narrow escape they had had 
while at luncheon on the previous day. — ^A 
venomous snake of considerable size had been 

* 2 Samuel xz. U— 22. 
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coiled up asleep in the hollow of a tree, 
agaiiist which they were reclining. Their 
first intimation of its presence was the move- 
ment of something under their carpet. 

Before continuing our journey, we went 
to visit the source of the Ledd^n. It 
is surprising what an enormous quantity of 
water rises out imder the rocks. One cannot 
stem the torrent beyond a few yards from the 
fountain. Its whole course is covered over 
for some way by the most luxuriant growth 
of creepers. The road from here to B&ni&s, 
which is about three miles due east of the 
Tell, runs through an open grove of oaks, and 
is crossed from time to time by small rivulets. 
In some places the underwood is very rank, 
consisting for the most part, of thorny scrub. 

Bini&s, the Csesarea Philippi of the New 
Testament, is situated high up above the 
plain, in a niche as it were, in one of the 
southern spurs of Moimt Hermon. The 
village itself is iminteresting, but its sur- 
rounding features are very striking. Our 
tents were pitched in a small field, about half 
an acre in extent, some 150 feet below the 

Q 
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limestone rock fix>m which the B&ni&sy rises. 
This river is the eastern source of the Jordan. 
All around us was the murmur of waters. 
Behind our encampment^ and separating us 
from the rock I have mentioned, were several 
minor streams, while in front was the roar 
of the main river, rushing down a deep 
abyss, and completely hidden with shrubs. 
Thompson's camp was on a small knoll a 
quarter of a mile to the south of ours, and 
was more suitably chosen, as they were not 
so much annoyed by the gnats, which hover 
in clouds over the streams. 

Having procured a native guide, I set off 
to visit the cavern, out of which the river 
B4ni&sy takes its rise. This is a lofty 
apertiure, penetrating some fifty feet into 
the rock, and containing a large pool, filled 
with water apparently stagnant, except for 
the constant air-bubbles which rise to the 
surface. On the ftirther side of the cave, over 
the pool, two small fig-trees spring out of the 
rock, which, my guide assured me, bear fruit. 
A few yards to the south of the cave, and at a 
" ^wer elevation, is a large artificial basin, about 
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eighty feet in diameter. Into this the water 
is introduced from the pool above by several 
underground channels, and is carried off at 
the f^her extremity in a roaring torrent, 
down a tortuous ravine, by which i^ eventu: 
ally finds its way to the plain. 

Turning back to the exterior of the cavern, 
I found three small shrines cut out of the red 
face of the rock, which were doubtless closely 
connected with the original temple, where the 
worship of Pan used to be carried on by the 
Greeks. To the left of the cave is an isolated 
ledge of rock, on which stands a little chapel, 
with its southern side open to the air. The 
roof is supported by six or eight plain pillars, 
the centre one alone being crowned with a 
decorated capital 

I subsequently ascended a ruined tower, 
situated south of our camp, to which I 
gained access by a narrow stone bridge across 
the torrent. From the summit I obtained 
an extensive view of the plain of HAleh, 
through which we had been travelling for 
two days. Eastward of B^^ is a soUtary 
moimtain-peak, towering a thousand feet 
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above the village, on the top of which is 
perched the castle of Subeibeh, now in ruins. 
April 29th. Notwithstanding the beauty 
of B&ni4s and its surroundings, we were not 
sorry to leave it, for in addition to the 
miasma arising from the streams, we had been 
infested with fleas, our tents having been 
unfortunately pitched on the site of a recent 
Bedouin encampment. We returned for a 
mile along the path by which we had reached 
Bd.ni&s the preceding afternoon, and then 
tun^ W the right. L Girting the south- 
western spur of Hermon, continued in a 
northerly direction, keeping the mountain 
immediately on our right. Soon after crossing 
the Hasb4ny, which we did by a bridge, 
we overtook Thompson and his party. They 
had struck camp some little time before 
us, but were delayed owing to one of their 
mules getting into a quagmire. The journey 
to Hasbelya lost much of its interest through 
the bad weather. We had not proceeded 
far when it began to rain, and continued 
with but little intermission until late in the 
afternoon. This was the more to be regretted. 
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because the road lies over the head of numer- 
ous vaUeys running down from Hermon. which 
in ordinary weather are well worth a visit. 
Now everything was so covered with cloud 
that we could obtain no view whatever, except 
at intervals when the mist rose for a few 
minutes. We had arranged to visit some of 
the bitumen pits with which this neighbour- 
hood abounds, but we deemed it imprudent 
to expose ourselves to the damp longer than 

was necessary. Besides this Mrs. R was 

sufiering from a severe cold and sore throat, 
— no trifles when a traveller is encamping 
at an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

We reached Hasbelya at two o'clock, after 
being six hours in the saddle, over very diffi- 
cult passes. We had not lunched on the 
way, as we were anxious to press on to our 
destination. At first we had some difficulty 
in finding a house to shelter us, for when the 
mules arrived, it was discovered that the rain 
had penetrated the tents and rendered them 
useless. At length we found quarters at the 
EUesmere School House, presided over by an 
Irish lady. Miss Gr , from whom, during 
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our brief visit, we received the greatest kind- 
ness. We took our dragoman, waiter, and 
cook into the house with us, as well as our 

provisions. Miss G provided us with 

beds, and used every effort to make us 
comfortable. 

This is one of the many Ellesmere schook, 
which are to be found in various places 
throughout Syria. It is wonderful what a 
softening influence they exercise among the 
inhabitants of the district in which they are 
placed. Here, at Hasbetya, I found the 
people most civil and obliging, and many 
of them spoke tolerably good English. Soon 
after our arrival, I went out to see how 
it fared with our new acquaintances, who 
had come into Hasbelya with us, but for 
whom there was no room in the school 
For some time I was unable to find them, 
for my only method of interrogating the 
natives was by saying " How&ji " ? mean- 
ing "Gentlemen,*' and pointing to where I 
thought they had gone. On passing the 
kh&n at which our mules were put up, our 
own men put me on the right track ; but, 
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owing to the stupidity of a Turkish soldier, 
I was taken to a wrong house. I had given 
up the search in despair, and was returning 
to the school, when to my surprise I was 
accosted in English by a native. He consti- 
tuted himself my guide, and in a few minutes 
I was with my friends. On the way he told 
me that he was a shoemaker, and that he had 
learnt English through his two sisters, who 

had been in Miss G 's school. He said 

that these institutions were held in great 
respect by the inhabitants. 

My friends were quartered in a com- 
paratively clean room, in the house of a 
Mussulman. I found that they were not to 
accompany us further on our march at present, 
as they had determined to remain at Hasbelya 
aa «L day. for the purpose of aeoouding to 
the summit of Mount Himon. 

On returning to our own party, I found 
that Mordecai had just received severe injury 
to his back, and was suffering very great 
pain« He had &Ilen down some stone 
steps while conveying the baggage into the 
house. This was rendered all the worse, 
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on acoouat of his fineqnent attacks of iheu- 
matisiD. 

Towards evening the weather cleared up. 

R went with me to Thompson's quarters, 

and then part of the way down the valley to 
the westward of the town ; but the mist was 
stUl too thick to allow us to see the top of 
the mountain. ^'Hasbeiya is situated on 
both sides of a deep glen, which fiJls down 
firom a side ridge of Hermon westward into 
W4dy-et-Te!m. The situation is striking 
and beautiful; but, being shut in by lulls 
and encompassed by luxuriant vegetation, it 
is somewhat unhealthy/'''^ It reminded me 
greatly of the town of Iron Bridge, in the 
Yallev of the Severn, where the houses are 
built one above another in terraces. From 
the upper part of Hasbelya, as we looked 
down the ravine, the flat roo& of the houses 
below looked like so many small gardens. 
These roofe are covered with earth, and are 
kept watertight by means of constant rolling. 
On each we saw a small stone roller, ready for 

♦ Moiray : p. 428. 
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the purpose. This village was, in 1860, the 
scene of a terrible massacre, when nearly 1,000 
Christians were murdered by the Druses. Of 
the origin of the Druses, Thomson gives the 
following account : " The origin of this sect is 
remarkable, and their tenets and modes of wor- 
ship are kept as secret as possible, n&kim, an 
Egyptian, gave himself out to be a prophet ; 
and in the 1 1th century, one of his followers, 
expelled from Egypt, took refuge at the 
western base of Mount Hermon, and became 
the founder of the Druses. They believe in 
the unity of God, and in the manifestation 
of God in the person of several individuals, 
the last of whom was HS,kim : they believe, 
aJfio, in the constant existence of five superior 
spiritual ministers, of whom Hamza and 
Christ were the greatest. . Their religion, 
they hold, shall be one day triiunphant, and 
E&kim shall reign in person. The transmi- 
gration of souls is one of their tenets. They 
meet in their chapels every Thursday evening, 
but what passes is unknown. It is believed 
that they are more a political than a religious 
sect. They are very united, and very fierce 
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li :Lie Tf^-^r^g V^ G joined us at 

IT- a i m»f T cb^s. Ariar 'rrr.r.^r we adjourned 

r^ XI:=e *]^ ^"s priT-iie srting-ioom, and 

^eir ^ ^lekrar:: er«r:^g roand the fire, — a 
junrj in \\ii zj:c ecjojed since leaving 
Licitf:. I \it: ^ ced cL[ide up in a laige 
r«ce:v£«:cr-rxc::« rc^ctilv fbinished, the walls 

er^ orv^red whh Fjigliah prints. 

tie rc^r-ci wore divans, but the 



port ct i2:e fbxniture was in English 

J^^»7 J/*^». Afttt- break&st our hostess 
took i£s to visit the class-room in her school, 
wLicli inteiested us much. The school is only 
intended for girls. At the time of our visit 
there weste fift v-six pupils, most of whom 



* Thomson : p. 167. Note. 
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were Christians, with a small proportion of 
Mahomedans. They were put through their 
facings, for our benefit, in various elementary 
branches of education, and the result was 
very creditable : they also repeated several 
verses of the Bible, and sang some Arabic 
and English songs, among which I recognised 
a familiar one in " Mothers of Salem." The 
inspection was brought to a close, by singing 
the Arabic Te Deum to an English chant, 
which produced a pleasing effect. 

Taking leave of our kind friend, we 
repaired to the door of the little American 
church, which had been placed at our disposal 
the day before, for storing such portions of 
the baggage as were not required in the 
house. The mules were being laden, and in 
a few minutes we were once more en route. 
Passing through the town, we began to 
descend the somewhat precipitous path lead- 
ing into the W^y-et-Telm, or Valley of the 
Upper Jordan : this was formerly the country 
of the Hivites.* For the first three hours 

* Joshua xi. 3 ; Judges iii. 3. 
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i»ur v^T i&T TJLTDUgi a pftstonJ region, with 
sLiiZI rntSrnr eDcuascmes, thickly grown over 
v"hi viIiT-es: biru with the exception of a 
iVw wiiitT niljs. we loet with no indications 
liu-^ xlis Tiin cit the ooontnr was inhabited. 
A> wi- ascended higher, we encountered 
i*fT^~c:uI L»r^ 5:cks of she^ bong led from 
*.:»i^ r*iis:.ire lo aDothec The mountains on 
zzSi> 5j3e cc* Hennon deem to be of a chalky 
rc:v.i:i:cL Jusa previoiis to our halt for 
^::v\';vc^ we obaerred our cook, who had 
Kv::: w{:i tie muleteers some way ahead of 
;:>v pC^ : ::^ back as fcist as he could. He 
;.v.i ^^ ;i^^: one c^ the older muleteers had 
S:v:; tc»ke2i ill, and that they required the 
c5^:ssi5^:s^^,vV of the younger man, then in charge 
N\f I he lunoh horse, to erect the tents on 
^\\^v^hi:;ij their destination. Accordingly 
^" Fajivje " was ordered to the fiont, while his 
;\;r,x^hivn duties were transferred to Abu- 
^\rrejr the invalid. It was sometimes rather 
\\\iU\i5an^, having three men of the same 
iVs^x^^ We generally spoke of them as 
^^ R>^ok ^* Fan^ "Red " Farrez, or " Abu"- 
K^otVA HS the case might be. Although the 
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weather was finer than on the preceding day, 
the country became less mteresting as we 
gradually ascended into the region of snow. 
At intervals throughout the day we got views 
of the white summit of Jebel-es-Shiekh, or 
"Prince of the Mountains," as Hermon is 
deservedly named in Arabic. Before reaching 
the foot of the steep acclivity on which the 
village of Kashelya is situated, we had to 
pass through a curious cutting in the chalk, 
several feet in depth and only wide enough 
to admit one beast of burden. It seemed as 
if it had been formed by the traflSc of ages, 
for the ground in which the path is sunk is 
high on either side, and therefore could 
never have been subject to the action of 
water. From here an hour was occupied 
in ascending a precipitous watercourse along 
the side of the moimtain. There was no 
vegetation visible until reaching the top, 
except here and there a few stunted olives ; 
but on gaining the level of the village, we 
found several small fields sown with barley. 

Kashelya occupies a commanding position, 
at an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea. 
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Its irJ:^V:taiii5, like thsse of Hasb^ja, are 
n^-jetlj Dmses, witli a acxitenng of Chiisdans. 
Jod^iiig fr>m obserratioijs made during a 
rapid ride tbroogh the streets, I should put 
the pc-p»ulatic>n at about 3,000. There is 
nothmg to recommeDd the jJaoe, exc^t its 
propinquity to Mount HennoQ; but it is 
well worth a visit, if onhr to obtain a good 
view of the latter. 

Just outside the village we found '^Cookie'' 
in great dismay, at not having been aUe to 
get dinner ready as soon as he had wished. 
The sheep that he had bought out of one 
of the flocks on the road, was laiger than 
usual, and required an extra half-hour for 
cooking. I was glad of the delay, as it 
enabled me to get a walk and warm myself 

Mrs. K ^'s cold had so much increased 

that she was obliged to go to bed on onr 
amvaL 

May Ist. I was out early, and amused 
myself before break&st with watching the 
manoeuvres of an excessively "awkward 
squad" of Turkish troops. K noise and 
jargon could make good soldiers of them, 
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they certainly stood a chance; for all the 
half-dozen officers were giving different 
orders at the same moment^ to the utter 
bewilderment of the unfortunate men. 

Leaving Rashelya, we turned in a north- 
easterly direction, and at some miles distance 
came upon a fresh-water lake, about three 
miles in circumference, and apparently very 
deep in places : this, we were told, was the 
result of imusually heavy falls of snow in the 
preceding winter. The land now covered 
with water had all previously been under 
cultivation ; and the loss to the poor peasants 
in this country, where ploughing is such 
tardy work, must have been very severe. 
Skirting round the right side of this piece of 
water, we soon began to ascend a steep rocky 
glen, which in many parts was covered with 
snow patches, especially on the side exposed 
to the north. The highest altitude we 
reached during the day was 800 feet above 
Rashelya. After this, we descended a guUey 
between two rugged mountain spurs, in which 
the rocks were very peculiar in shape, — 
some looking at a distance like animals, and 
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others resembling trees. The wind had been 
piercingly cold all the morning, and we had 
just ensconced ourselves comfortably under 
shelter of some bushes for our mid-day 
refreshment, when a heavy shower burst 
upon us, and warned us to resume our 
journey. The descent towards the village of 
Dimas, where we were to encamp, leads 
through some undulating graaay plains, and 
at an hour's distance from the summit of the 
pass, is crossed by the French diligence road 
running from Beyrout to Damascus. This 
has only been opened a few years, and with 
the exception of that from Jerusalem to 
Jaffa, is the only real road in Syria. It was 
an agreeable change after the rough goat 
tracks, over which we had been travelling 
for so many weeks. We continued to ride 
along it for about three miles, through some 
high rocky scenery, and then diverged to the 
left. In a short distance fix)m the road we 
reached Dimas, which lies to the north-east 
of the mountain. 

Our quarters here were even colder than 
those at Basheiya; for although the eleva- 
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tion is about ihe same, Dlmas is much 
more exposed to the north. By this time we 
had begun to feel very anxious about Mrs. 

B* ; for, owing to an attack of influenza, 

she was now quite prostrate, and, as on the 
previous evening, had to be put to bed 
on reaching the tents. The night threatened 
to be stormy, and the beasts were in con- 
sequence sent away to the kh&a Din- 
ner wafi just over, when a low growl of 
thunder was heard, — the prelude of a regu- 
lar downpour. The wind till now had 
been moderate : from this time it increased, 
coming on in rapid fitful gusts. At length 
we could hear the pattering of large drops on 
the canvas. In a few seconds the full fury of 
the storm burst over us. The muleteers, 
who had taken the beasts into the village, 
returned to the camp when the storm com- 
menced, and were soon hard at work digging 
trenches round each of the tents to draw off 
the water. The thud of the pick-axes and 
the hammering of tent-pegs, mingled with 
the noise of the elements and the muffled 
voices of the men at work, produced a weira 

B 
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effect. It was soon found that the rain was 

driving through Mrs. R ^'s tent, just over 

where she was lying. Three of the men, 
assisted by the cook, came in and lifted 
her, bed and all, to another part of the tent. 
The storm was over in an hour, but not 
before the carpets were soaked with mud 
and water. I only partially undressed that 
night, in case of a return of the storm. 

Sunday, May 2nd. All traces of the rain 
of the previous evening had passed away, and 
the morning broke without a cloud. Some 
miles to the south-west rose the magnificent 
pile of Hermon, the snow standing out in 
clear relief against the blue sky. A great 
deal of fresh snow had lodged on the moun- 
tain during the night, and the air was still 
bitterly cold. While breakfast was being 
prepared, I walked to some high ground at a 
short distance from the camp, to obtain a 
view in another direction. All that could be 
seen for miles round was an extensive rocky 
plateau, without a tree or shrub to break 
its monotony. This might truly be called 
one of the most desert plains in Syria. 
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There being nothing to detain us longer at 
DlmaSy and as we were anxious to get Mrs. 

R to the hotel at Damascus as soon 

as possible, we started early. For the 
first hour-and-a-half we rode over the barren 
country I have described ; but, after that, we 
made a rapid descent of 2,700 feet, which 
brought us into a more genial temperature, 
and we seemed to have entered a totally 
different climate. A sudden turn in the 
path brought to our view a splendid oasis of 
fertility, through which we passed, and 
situated in which is a small village. This 
change of scenery is due to the course of a 
rivulet that springs near the village, and 
subsequently becomes a tributary of the 
Barada. On both sides of the stream are 
orchards containing many descriptions of fruit. 
Leaving the village behind us, with its 
numerous saw-mills, we soon emerged from 
the fertile glen, and had another hour's 
scramble over the desert plain. We then 
reached the Barada itself, and the fertility 
became continuous. The diligence road runs 
along the bank of the river all the way from 
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here to Damascus. The Barada is more of a 
mountain torrent than any river we had yet 
seen. Its waters are particularly clear, and 
for ^. dUtance iU Z^ ia a»L«„ded b, 
the most luxuriant vegetation. Having had 
an opportunity of comparing the muddy 
water of the Jordan with the clear limpid 
stream of the Barada, which is the same as 
the Abana, I can quite sympathise with 
Naaman's predilection for his native stream, 
especially for bathing purposes. 

We followed the course of the river for 
three or four miles, until we reached the 
village of DAmmah. — Here a rich Jewish 
merchant from the neighbouring city has 
built a gorgeous summer palace, commanding 
splendid views of the river as it winds 
through the valley. 

Leaving the main road, we turned to the 
left by a path which led us up the steep 
side of a mountain lying immediately west of 
Damascus. Our object was to obtain a bird's- 
eye view of the city from above. The ascent 

was not without its diflSculties. Mrs. R 's 

horse very shortly after leaving Dummah cast 
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a shoe, and fell lame. Fortunately for her, we 
were accompanied by " Black Farrez " on his 

donkey. Mrs. R • was soon seated on the 

moke's back, and "Vladimir" was handed 
over to Farrez to be led for the remainder of 
the journey. In due time we arrived at the 
summit of the mountain, and from a lofty 
"wely " surveyed the finest view of Damascus 
that can anywhere be obtained. The eastern 
side of the mountain falls away precipitously; 
and almost, as it were, under our feet, 
many hundred feet below, rose the towers 
and minarets of the most ancient existing 
city in the world. It lies in a narrow belt 
of foliage, which is caused by the streams 
of the Barada. The river, as it approaches 
the city, is divided into several branches, 
which in many cases have been built over, 
80 that within the walls one seldom sees 
anything of it. This strip of verdure, narrow 
at its northern end, increases in width as it 
approaches the south. The city is bounded 
on its eastern side by a rough ridge of rocks, 
running from north to south. Behind this 
ridge the river Pharpar is erroneously sup- 
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Caliphs at Cairo, with domes and minarets. 
We reached the hotel about the middle of 
the aflemoon. The usual camping ground 
was under water, even if we had wished to 
make use of it, but that would in any case 
have been out of the question, owing to 
Mrs. R *s illness. We obtained very- 
comfortable rooms ; in fact, much more large 
and airy ones than those we had occupied at 
Jerusalem. 

It is not my intention here to enlarge 
upon the interesting sights that may be seen 
at Damascus. Of course we visited the 
various bazaars, and the '^street that is called 
Straight," and many other objects, which the 
reader will find truly depicted in a guide 
book. 

Early on the foUowing morning I went with 

R to the Consulate, to make inquiries 

about the postal arrangements. R was 

expecting letters from England, and, for a 
wonder^ under the circumstances, he received 
them safely I I say, for a wonder, for it 
happened that the Consul was away from 
Damascus, and all the business was entrusted 
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I only hope that my friend's was also 
received. 

May 6th. My last morning in Damascus 
was occupied in visiting the great Mosque. 

Mrs. R was sufficiently convalescent to 

join the party, and we were also accompanied 
by Shattock and Thompson, who had reached 
Damascus two days after us. 

The Mosque was originally a Christian 
church, and is, I believe, next to the Mosque 
of Omar, the most important in Syria. For 
a description of it, I must refer the reader to 
Murray. He speaks of it as follows : " The 
structure occupies a quadrangle 163 yards 
long by 108 wide. On its northern side is 
the court surrounded by cloisters, with arches 
in front resting on pillars of granite, lime- 
stone and marble; and many of the pillars 
have, within the last century, been enclosed 
in piers of masonry. On the south side of 
the court is the Mosque or Hardm, whose 
interior dimensions are 431 feet by 125. The 
side wall towards the eaet is supported on 
columns, most of them now being inclosed in 
piers, and the intervals built up. The 
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interior is divided into three aisles, by two 
ranges of Corinthian pUlars supporting round 
arches. Across the middle is a transept, 
with a dome in its centre, 50 feet in diameter 
and 120 feet high, resting on four piers. 
The floor is of tesselated marble covered with 
carpets. The lower part of the walls and 
piers of the transept are encrusted with 
coloured marbles in patterns ; higher up are 
the portions of the Mosaic that once covered 
the whole interior, representing palm trees 
and houses. East of the transept is a small 
carved and gilt ^ Kuhbehy — the sanctum of 
the building. Underneath is said to be a 
cave in which the head of John the Baptist 
is preserved in a casket of gold." * 

After seeing the interior, and passing 
through the outer court already described, 
we ascended one of the three minarets which 
crown the Mosque. This one is called the 
" Minaret of the Bride," and is 250 feet high. 
From the top we obtained a good view of the 
whole city and its surroundings. The streets, 

* Murray, pp. 458 — 9. 
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or rows of bazaars are for the most part roofed 
over with planks of wood, probably for the 
purpose of arresting the sun's rays. This gives 
a curious appearance to the town as seen from 
above, for one misses the open spaces. The 
roofe of the houses are either quite flat, or else 
surmounted with small domes, which covot 
the vaulted rooms, and resemble a number of 
inverted cooking utensils. 

In the afternoon I went with Shattock 
and Thompson to see some private houses, 
to which admittance is gained by giving 
^ small bakshish to the servant. They 
were situated in an obscure part of the city, 
and from the exterior a stranger would not 
recognize in their appearance anything to 
raise them above the rank of ordinary 
houses. Passing from the street through a 
low door,-we found ourselves in a handsome 
court-yard, paved with marble slabs, with a 
fountain in the centre. All the walls round 
the court are beautiftilly decorated, and the 
large recesses are furnished with couches and 
lounges. The reception, and dining-rooms are 
most gorgeous, — rather too much so to suit 
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European ideas of comfort. Eound th^e, 
on a raised dais, are ranged settees and 
stately high-backed chairs, while the air of 
each room is kept cool by means of a small 
fountain. The windows are magnificent, the 
shape and style of the glass being very good, 
and richly coloured. The only thing that 
detracted from the splendour of these palatial 
residences, was the presence of a few ill- 
executed medallions on the walls, in some 
cases representing modem steamboats charg- 
ing at impossible rapids ; while in others were * 
unsightly figures of grotesque animals. 

On leaving the houses, we entered the 
EUesmere School, which is presided over by 

Mr. McI y the missionary. Hearing that 

I had lately seen Miss G at Hasbelya, 

he welcomed us warmly, and took us over the 
school, and into his own private house, where 
he told us several interesting anecdotes con- 
nected with the massacres in 1860, when the 
Christians in this part of Syria suffered so 

severely. 

In returning to the hotel, we passed through 
some public gardens on the banks of the 
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Barada. Here we found the natives — most 
of them Syrians, sitting about in groups, 
listening to a very inferior string-band, and 
regaling themselves with sherbet and other 
cooling drinks. In a weak moment I accepted 
a glass of lemonade, flavoured with tamarind, 
which Francis, Thompson's dragoman, had 
procured for me. The women were for the 
most part sitting separate from the men, and 
as they were unveiled, we were able to see that 
several of them were very handsome, though of 
an ashy paleness. The cool air rising from the 
foaming Barada close at hand, was a pleasant 
contrast to the heat and dust of the bazaars. 

As Mrs. R had not yet sufficiently re- 
covered to enable her to resume the journey, 
the remainder of our party determined to 
remain a few days longer at Damascus. 
This I was unable to do, as I had at that 
time arranged to go to Constantinople by a 
steamer leaving Beyrout on the 12th, and 
I was anxious to visit the ruins of Ba&lbec in 
the meanwhile. 

Late in the evening I was making prepara- 
tions for my departure next morning, when 
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E came to my room and asked me to 

go and meet Lady S y who had come to 

spend an hour with Mrs^ R on hearing 

that she was ilL I had previously met this 
lady at the table-d' h6te, but had not been 
introduced. She now entertained us with 
an amusing description of an encounter she 
had had with the Bedouins a few days 

previously. — It seems that Sir T. S 

and his party had somewhat imprudently 
crossed the Jordan, without providing them- 
selves with a sufficient escort. Their mule- 
teers, on reaching the further bank of the 
Hieromax, a large tributary on the east of 
Jordan, had been suddenly attacked, and 
robbed of a donkey, some clothing, and 
several napoleons : meanwhile the travel- 
lers themselves, in company with the escort, 
were struggling to effect a crossing. Sir T. 

S himself was nearly carried away, horse 

and all, by the strength of the current, and 

Lady S had to be conveyed over a ford 

on the shoulders of two native women. They 
subsequently recovered the donkey from the 
marauders, but neither the clothing nor the 
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money coiild be obtained. Some days after 

this Lady S had observed a disagreeable 

odour arising from some of her boxes. On 
opening them she found all her dresses soaked 
into a steamy pulp. During the row with 
the Bedouins the baggage had fallen into the 
water, and some of it not being required for 
immediate use, the incident had escaped 
notice until they were reminded of it by 
the smelL 

It was nearly midnight when I parted with 

Mr. and Mrs. R ; and, as I was on my 

way to my own room, I found " Cookie " and 
" Antoine " the camp-servant waiting to shake 
hands with me and say good-bye. The former 
was so demonstrative that I was afraid he 
would try and kiss me on both cheeks, — a 
method of leave-taking to which he was very 
partial He contented himself, however, with 
kissing my hands, and was most fervent in his 
wishes for my future safety. 
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DAMASCUS TO BAALBEC AND BEYROUT. 

A Boiitanr ride — Habib— Military campH-attemptB at converaalioii 
— SClk-w&dy-Barada — Sandstone cliffs — Inscriptaons — Inteoae 
beat— Plaia of Zebd&ni— No sbmbs— Tbe yilhige— The 
Maronite family — My reception — Oriental hospitaJity — Curi- 
osity of natives — An Eastern meal — ^Pboto^aphs— Sleeping 
' accommodation — Village of Ain Hawar — Plain of Snrghilya — 
River Yabf (ifeh — Tbe Lebanon again — ^Ba&lbe&— Visit to the 
ruins — Invitation to dinner — News of old friends — Off for 
Stonra — Gigantic stones — ^Temple of Tonris — Plaiir of BukA'a 
— Beautiful colouring — A quagmire — An ecclesiastical vagrant 
— Village of Zaakleh — Stonra — ^A rendezvous — Iniqpection of 
quarters — Tbe last ride — ^Tbe Diligence road — View from the 
Lebanon — ^Tbe Cloud city — Beyrout again — ^Change of plana. 

May 6tK My journey for the next few days 
was to be a solitary one, for reasons given in 
the last chapter. Just as I was leaving the 
hotel, Mordecai came and informed me that 
my horse was unable to proceed, having been 
severely kicked by other horses at the kh4n 
during the previous night. It was therefore 
arranged, that I should ride the mare which 
he himself had ridden hitherto, and that 
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my beast should follow with the remainder 
of the party some days later. I set out, 
accompanied by Habib, the same muleteer 
who had been with me a few weeks pre- 
viously, when I had gone down with Mills, 
from Jerusalem to sleep at Mar Saba. For 
the first hour the road on leaving Damascus 
was new to me. It lay for some way along a 
grassy common, which was traversed by two 
or three of the streams into which the Barada 
is here divided. Here were several miUtary 
enc«o.p,oent».,o.e of the tents WngpitchS 
close to the road-side, which in the middle of 
the day, must have rendered them very dusty 
and uncomfortable. Passing out of sight 
of the town, the road winds through prettily 
wooded glens, with a moderate ascent until 
reaching Diimmah, the village from which we 
had diverged, on our approach to Damascus. 
Meanwhile Habib followed on his mule at a 
respectful distance, — sitting in a most uncom- 
fortable attitude astride my portmanteaus and 
wraps. Conversation between us was quite 
impossible, for he could not comprehend 
a word of EngUsh. Now and then, it is 
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About nocMi, I readied the most beautiful 
gorge of anj that I had seen in Syria, with 
the exception of the WAdy-en-Nar, in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, — ^but which 
is totally different in character. Turning 
suddenly round the shoulder of a precipitous 
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hill, I found myself looking down upon W&dy- 
Barada, — ^the valley watered by that river, as 
its name implies. The contrast between the 
barren rocks overhead, and the thick foUage 
surrounding the river below, was veiy 
striking. Near the top of the gorge, which 
extends for about two miles in length, is 
situated the village of SAk-WSdy-Barada, so 
called from an annual fair held there, — sAk 
being the Arabic word for fair or market. I 
halted for luncheon just beyond the village, 
having ridden six hours without dismounting. 
The sp6t I selected was in a thick grove 
of acacias, close to the left bank of the river. 
Above me, some way up in the sandstone 
cliff, were several curious inscriptions, and the 
whole face of the rock seemed to have been 
honey-combed with tombs. 

The river at this point is not so clear 
as in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 
This is owing to the marshy nature of 
the plain through which it passes, before 
reaching the village of SAk-W&dy-Barada. 
Muddy as it was, I was glad to drink it, for 
the heat of the sun had turned my supply 
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of wine into vin^ar. After two hours' rest, 
I continued my ride along the left bank of 
the river. Higher up the glen, the scenery 
becomes mudi wilder, and in some places 
the path crosses overhanging ledges of 
rock, from which a fall would precipitate 
horse and rider down into the river, 
sev^al feet below. I now entered the 
marshy plain of Zebd&ni, which lies between 
two parallel ranges of the Anti-Lebanon. This 
plain is oblong, being about eight miles in 
length by three broad. In some places it 
produces good pasture, but in the vicinity 
of the sluggish stream it is marshy and 
unprofitable. The river flows into the 
Barada at the southern end of the plain, at 
the summit of the goi-ge I have mentioned. 
Here there is a total absence of trees, or 
indeed of any herbage except grass, until the 
northern limit of the plain is reached, where 
there are several lai-ge fruit groves, but 
no timber. Surrounded by these, and 
just where the rising ground bounds the 
plain Hes the village of Zebd4ni, where I was 
to paiss the night It was six o clock when I 
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reached the village, for owing to the rough 
Dature of the path, I had made but very slow 
progress. 

Habib had ridden forward to arrange about 
quarters for the night. He met me as I 
entered the village, and conducted me to the 
house of a Maronite family. The master of the 
house came out, and received me most warmly. 
He was a fine handsome man, with white 
hair, but without anything striking in the way 
of dress. He seemed to be about fifty-five 
years of age. His five sons, whose ages varied 
from seventeen to six, assisted Habib in un- 
loading his mule and carrying in the baggage, 
while the old man was showing me the room. 
I afterwards found that this room consti- 
tuted the entire domicile, being used as a 
dinner-room for the family, and also as a 
dormitory for the males. The man's wife 
slept in another house. The place was 
scrupulously clean, and I saw at once that 
anything noxious, in the way of fleas, was 
quite unknown. I was left alone to enjoy 
my bath, but was obliged to close the 
wooden shutters ; for I soon found that the 
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natives of the village were crowding round 
the house in great numbers to catch a sight 
of the new arrival, and many were peering 
through the <;hinks in the shutters while I 
was performing my ablutions. Before dinner 
I went out into the little court in front of 
the house, where my host was smoking his 
narghilly. He immediately passed it to me, 
and for some minutes we smoked together, 
and by this means soon became great friends. 
I made him a present of some Damascus 
tobacco, which he seemed to appreciate. The 
sons were all very fine lads, and their mother 
was a handsome woman of about forty. I 
ingratiated myself with the chUdten by 
distributing among them some sticks of 
chocolate, which were becoming rapidly dis- 
solved in my portmanteau by the heat of the 
sun. These gave great satisfaction, and were 
eagerly sought after, not only by the children, 
but also by many grown up men. After I had 
sat with the old man for a few minutes, he 
proposed a walk through the village. I 
evidently excited great ciuiosity, for we were 
followed by a score of spectators, who kept 
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plying him with questions about me as 
we walked along. ' The village contains 
Clothing worthy of remark, although it is 
superior to most hamlets in Syna. My 
companion was very anxious to show me 
the river, of which he talked a great deal. 
This, aj3 I had surmised, was only a muddy 
dyke, about six yards wide, running through 
a large pool, which served as a drinking- 
weU to the inhabitanta. Havmg expressed 
satisfaction at what I had seen, by the 
word " Tib," I was escorted back to the 
house, where I found that Habib had pre- 
pared my dinner. On the floor at one side 
of the room, was spread a couch, or more 
properly, a rough piece of matting, to lie 
upon, with a bolster to support the elbow. 
Here I reclined in oriental fashion, and 
before me was placed a small square stool, 
about half a foot high, which served as a. 
table. Upon this was put a large copper 
tray, about two feet in diameter, elaborately 
embossed, and evidently a family heir-loom. 
It contained my dinner of cold meat, eggs 
and figs, with which I had come provided. 
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My hostess, however, had no intention of 
allowing me to partake of any but her own 
food during my sojourn under her roof. She 
disappeared from the room, and returned in a 
minute with a large wooden dish, containing 
meat and lib&n. In the mean time all the 
family had formed themselves in a circle at 
the opposite end of the room, and were 
sitting cross-legged on the floor. The dish 
was handed first to me, and I found its 
contents very palatable. It consisted of 
rissoles, beautifully cooked, and covered with 
a sauce of boiled rice and sour cream, which 
the Arabs everywhere esteem a great delicacy. 
After I had helped myself, the woman placed 
the dish in the centre of her family circle, 
and sat down to it herself, inviting Habib to 
do the same. The whole party dipped small 
pieces of demolina bread into the sauce, at the 
same time cutting off a portion of the rissoles, 
which were the size of large flattened pears. 
Habib was soon quite at home with the 
&mily, and was evidently amusing them 
with an account of our journey, for I fre- 
quently heard allusions to the "Sit," — ^the 
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name by which the muleteers had always 
spoken of Mrs. R . 

In the middle of the repast, the mother 
pointed first to herself, and then to her 
children, and I understood her to, be asking 
whether I was married, and what family I 
had. I told her on my fingers how many we 
mustered at home, upon which she seemed 
much pleased, and kept continually repeating 
the word " howlee " (children). Afterwards I 
showed them a photographic group ; and this 
was the signal for a universal scramble, and 
it was amusing to watch the delight of the 
younger members of the family at seeing such 
a wonderful thing as a photograph. 

By this time the natives firom the whole 
village had come down to see the " How&ji," 
as they called me, and I felt highly honoured, 
although rather bored, by their attentions. 
As the room was small, they were admitted 
by tens at a time, and sat down in a row 
along the wall, opposite to where I was 
sitting, and subjected me to a good-natured 
scrutiny. The photographs of the children 
were passed firom one to the other, and kissed 
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rktler tco i::in-2r>as^ I took a few draws and 
passed it o£L and thai Ut my own pipe. It 
was new getting late, and with a view to 
g^r rirg rid of the outsidas before going to 
bed, I expressed a wish to walk in the open 
air. Uniortunatelv I was nusunderstood. 
They placed a chair just outside the door 
in the coort-yard, and a lamp dose by to 
throw a light on my fece ; while the natives 
sat all round me on the ground, still con- 
tinuing to ask questions, which I could not 
understand. It was ten o'clock before I was 
able to turn in. The children were already 
in bed; shakedowns having been produced 
fiom an open shelf in the comer. The &ther 
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and his sons slept on one side of the room, 
while Habib and I occupied that opposite to 
them. Mordecai had sent me provided with 
clean sheets, which Habib had laid ready, 
before lying down himself. I should have 
had no real need of them, for the native 
linen was as clean as I could wish. Happily 
none of the large party was given to snoring, 
and after the fatigue of my rough ride I was 
very soon asleep. 

May 7th. The bed proved so comfortable 
that it was nearly six o'clock when I awoke. 
All the family had risen and gone out, with 
the exception of the two youngest sons. 
Their curiosity was much excited when Habib 
brought in my bath ; and while I was dressing, 
they amused themselves by examining the 
various things in my portmanteau. 

After breakfast, which was served in much 
the same fashion as the dinner of the previous 
evening, I settled " the reckoning with mine 
host." He grumbled a good deal at first, but 
I had ascertained from Mordecai the proper 
amount of b&kshlsh, and so finding that I 
was not to be cheated, he accepted the money 
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and once more became courteous. The mother 
and all the children came out to see me start, 
and the old man himself accompanied me for 
the first half-mile of my journey. 

For the first two hours after quitting 
the village of Zebd&ni, my road continued 
along the bank of the muddy river I have 
mentioned ; and then, turning to the left, 
mounted a small ridge, which afterwards 
widened out into a broad plateau of down- 
land. Before me, at some miles' distance, I 
could see the village of Ain Hawar, situated 
at the southern end of the Plain of Surghdya. 
This plain, though on a smaller scale, resem- 
bles the Plain of ZebdAni in shape, being 
three miles long by one in breadth. Surgh&ya 
itself is a village of considerable size. It 
occupies an elevated situation to the north 
of the plain, near the foot of some desolate 
spurs of the eastern branch of the Anti- 
Lebanon. Two streams take their rise within 
a few yards of one another near this village. 
That to the south is thick and muddy; 
while the waters of that which flows down 
northwards to join the Yahflifeh, are pure 
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and sparkling. From SurghAya I rode down 
the right bank of this latter stream, through 
a succession of wild rocks, without a blade of 
grass to relieve the eye. I was no longer 
able to tell at what altitude I was riding, for 
my barometer only registered to about 5,000 
feet. On reaching the Yahfdfeh, a rapid 
torrent, I crossed it by a fine Roman bridge, 
and twice subsequently by fording. At the 
first ford the water was so swollen that 
" Adolphe," the mule my guide was riding, 
positively refused to take the lead. I was, 
therefore, obliged to enter the water first, — a 
thing I am not at all fond of doing, while 
crossing a river of unknown depth. We 
succeeded in gaining the opposite bank ; 
but it was as much as our animals could 
manage, owing to the force of the water 
and the slippery rocks imdemeath. After 
crossing the river the third time, we turned 
abruptly to the right, up a water-course, 
which was all but perpendicular. The riding 
was very tiring, and the more so firom the 
uninteresting nature of the scenery and fi'om 
the want of conversation. Giving my mare 
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to Habib to ride, I ascended on foot, and in 
three-quartere-of-an-hour reached the summit 
The mountains immediately around me looked 
more barren and desolate than ever, and in 
many parts were covered with light snow; 
but I was recompensed by my first view from 
this side of my old friend the Lebanon range. 
It formed a splendid picture as seen from 
that spot, with its extended summit covered 
with snow, and its precipitous sides falling 
almost perpendicularly into the Plain of the 
Buk&'a. The distance across the plain is 
about eight miles; but I was still a long 
way fit)m its eastern border, and indeed did 
not actually enter it until reaching Badlbec 
in the evening. Three hours hard riding, 
exclusive of an hour occupied in luncheon, 
brought me to the end of the mountain spur 
which is the western branch of the Anti- 
Lebanon. Bailbec then appeared in sight, 
and a pleasant gallop across the plain brought 
niy day's journey to a close, ten hours having 
elapsed since leaving ZebdAni* 

As there was no iim at BaAlbec, I had once 
more to put up in a private house, and this 
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time I was even more fortunate than on the 
preceding evening. I had a large room 
allotted to my separate use ; and, to mj 
great delight, I heard myself addressed by a 
person in English. I was endeavouring to 
obtain some information about the ruins from 
Habib ; but, being unable to imderstand me, 
he had gone away, returning in a few minutes 
with a Jerusalem dragoman, who was staying 
in the house with an Englishman. Finding 
that I was travelling alone, the dragoman 
said that he would ask his employer on his 
return to the house, to invite me to dinner. 
Meanwhile, hearing that Mr. Foster, for such 
was the gentleman's name, was still among 
the ruins, and that some time would elapse 
before dinner, I engaged an intelligent Arab 
lad to conduct me over some of the temples. 
He was, of course, unable to give me any 
information, as he spoke only Arabic ; but he 
was serviceable in pointing out the best speci- 
mens of architecture, and the elaborate carving 
with which the buildings are decorated. 
Whenever he wished to draw my attention 
to anything out of reach, he would throw up 
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The ruins looked, if possible, more lovely in 
the early morning than on the night before, 
and I would willingly have spent twelve hours 
in exploring them. As it was, I only had two 
hours at my disposal, but I saw as much as 
I could in the time. I give up the task of 
writing an intelligible account of what these 
ruins now represent. To do so with any degree 
of trustworthiness, would demand a deeper 
knowledge of architecture than I possess ; 
and as the description has often before been 
given by others, I am content to leave the 
reader to make his own researches. No 
one, however, can visit the temples without 
feeling indignant with the Turkish Govern- 
ment. for leaving such splendid monuments 
of past ages in the hands of the Arabs, who, 
for the sake of gain, frequently break away 
portiona of the Sk^in orfer to ext^i 
the iron rods on which some of the columns 
rest. 

Two hours later I was fairly off on my way 
to Stoika, where I intended to sleep that 
night, and spend Sunday. This village lies 
on the diligence road, at about forty-five 
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kilometres from Beyrout, and from there a 
road is in course of construction to Ba4lbec. 
(1876.) About a mile from the latter 
place, the road passes near the great quany, 
from which the massive stones used in 
the buildings were extracted. Owing to 
an error on Habib's part, I passed this 
without going to visit it; but I afterwards 
obtained a photograph, which is now in 
my possession, representing a huge stone 
ready cut and prepared for removal, the 
actual measurements of which, as given by 
Thomson, are 69 x 14 x 17 feet* The Temple 
of ToAris next engaged my attention, but I 
cannot find any mention of it in the researches 
I have hitherto made. Its remains consist 
of a small octagonal building, the roof of 
which rests on eight handsome monolithic 
columns with plain capitals. It is situated 
about a mile-and-arhalf south of the village 
of Badlbec. I was now traversing the 
enormous Plain of the Buk&'a, which lies 
between the two ranges of the Lebanon and 

« Thomson : p. 234. 
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the Anti-Lebanon. It is identical with what 
is called in some maps, Coele-Syria; and is 
principally watered by the litany, which 
takes its rise in the " Fountain of the Sultan," 
at Bawbee. This is the same river which, 
under the name of Leontes or Kasim^ieh, 
flows into the sea about three miles north 
of Tyre, and which has been mentioned 
in an earlier page. Of the two ranges, the 
Lebanon is by far the finest. The mountains, 
though less rugged than those of the Anti- 
Lebanon, rise to a greater height, and are in 
consequence covered with a larger amount of 
snow. In riding southwards, the traveller has 
the Lebanon on his right hand. The sim was 
shining brightly on the lower portion of the 
mountains, where they descend into the plain; 
and the cultivated portions of the land pre- 
sented the appearance, at the distance I was 
from them, of mother-of-pearl, and gave out a 
sort of prismatic colour. My path, though good 
in comparison with the general run of Syrian 
paths, was in places very bad. From time to 
time it was necessary to cross marshy bits of 
ground, where the gangs of French labourers 
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employed in constructing the new road, had 
not yet commenced operations. On one of 
these occasions my mare lost her footing, and 
sank nearly to her shoulder in a quagmire. 
In extricating her, I had chucked her on to 
her haunches, and in so doing snapped my 
rein off close to the bit. I dismounted to 
put matters to rights, and meanwhile was 
overtaken by a Maronite priest, also on 
horseback. We mutually bowed, and I 
hoped that he would have left me to pursue 
my journey alone. He persisted, however, in 
accompanying me, and in keeping up a run- 
ning conversation in Arabic, of which I could 
not for some time make out a word. I 
conclude that he was begging; for, after 
some minutes conversation which he had all 
to himself, he put out his hand toward me, 
asking for "Bakshish I" This was more 
than I could stand. Only fancy if a clergyman 
in England were to ask an utter stranger for a 
few half-pence ! My answer was short and em- 
phatic : " Bdkshtsh ! Empshee ! " This latter 
word is used to drive away importunate 
vagrants, and it had the desured effect in this 
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case. My clerical acquaintance immediately 
slunk behind, and kept company with Habib 
all the rest of the morning. Habib positively 
screamed with laughter, when later in the 
day, I told him how I had dismissed the 
padr^. I heard him afterwards telling the 
story in Arabic to Thompson's dragoman. 
The monotony of the ride through the open 
plain was broken at noon, by a halt for 
luncheon in a private orchard on the outskirts 
of the village of ZaAkleh. This is the 
largest village in the Lebanon, and numbers 
about 10,000 inhabitants. The owner of the 
orchard came and conversed with Habib 
during the meal, and afterwards drank a 
glass of wine with me to show that he was 
friendly. 

Being anxious to reach my destination in 
good time, T left the muleteer to pack up the 
luncheon, and reload his mule, and started by 
myself for StoAra, which was about an hour- 
and-a-half further on. I evidently took the 
wrong road, for my mare strenuously en- 
deavoured several times to turn away across 
country to the right hand ; and Habib never 
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overtook me, as I expected him to do. We 
eventually reached the inn at Sto^ra at the 
same moment by different roads. 

Here I found Thompson and Shattock 
awaiting my arrival, as we had previously 
arranged. They had ridden, in two days, 
straight from Damascus along the main road. 
I was delighted to see them again, for I had 
not uttered a word of English for three whole 
days, excepting when at dinner the evening 
before. I have already said that I meant to 
have passed the whole of the next day at 
Sto{b*a, and to have proceeded to Beyrout on 
the following Monday. Thompson ridiculed the 
idea, and with good reason. He had arrived 
a few hours before, and during the interval, 
had inspected the sleeping-quarters. Having 
taken a cursory glance at the premises, I 
was not long in making up my mind to 
travel on to Beyrout in company with my 
friends the following momiug. While they 
are proceeding to their camp, which has been 
pitched a little way up the mountain, I will 
describe the inn at which I am to pass the 
night. 
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The house was kept by a Greek, who spoke 
English fairly well; — the only circumstance 
in connection with StoAra that could be 
called advantageous. On one side of a small 
yard was a cottage, on the ground floor 
of which was the salle-k-manger, — such a 
place, with a rank odour of Gruy^re cheese, 
— capable of dining, at a pinch, six people. 
Across the yard, in another house, were the 
kitchen and bed-rooms, the latter being 
reached by an outside staircase leading on to 
a wooden balcony, as in a Swiss chalet. On 
one side the house faced the road, which was 
at this time several inches deep in white 
dust; this blew into the rooms and covered 
everything. At the back of the house, almost 
at the foot of the staircase, was a pool of 
stagnant water, through which a stream was 
supposed to be flowing, but which seemed to 
have gone to sleep in a bed of filth. To reach 
my bed-room I had to pass through another 
containing three beds, and the room showed 
indications of being occupied, several articles 
of dress being littered all over the floor. 
Having completed my survey, I returned to 
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threatened discomforts, I slept soundly until 
Habib brought my bath at four o'clock the 
next morning. I had a dim recollection of 
the rumble of wheels and the sound of voices 
some time in the night, when the two 
diligences had stopped on their respective 
journeys to and from Damascus. 

Sunday, May 9th. By five o'clock, after a 
hurried breakfast, I turned my back on StoAra, 
and in half-an-hour reached Thompson's camp 
on the slope of the Lebanon. They had 
encamped at a considerable elevation above 
the plain. The ride in the early morning 
was most refreshing; the air intensely 
cold, and very inviAting. AB rovmd me 
the plain was full of steamy mist, arising 
from the marshes in the vicinity of the 
numerous rivulets with which it is watered. 
I found my friends at breakfast, and had 
a second one myself with them. In a 
short time we were on the march, and a 
most enjoyable day we had : the only thing 
was that it did not seem much like Sunday ; 
but we felt that we were marching, as it 
were, by constraint. Had I remained at 
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StoAra all day by myself, I should probably 
have hung myself from sheer emiuL 

Looking back upon the Bukd'a, as we rose 
higher and higher, we obtained some lovely 
views. The Anti-Lebanon was partly obscured 
by the mist, which increased in intensity as 
the power of the sun became greater. These 
exhalations give the locality the appearance 
of being unhealthy. From time to time we 
handed our horses to the servants, and walked 
for some distance when there was anything 
to be visited in the vicinity. The road 
is wonderful as an engineering feat, and 
especially so on the western side of the 
mountain. On gaining the summit pf the 
Lebanon, we looked down upon an extra- 
ordinary scene. — Beneath us, hanging over 
the sea and entirely obscuring it, was a thick 
mass of cloud, of which we gazed upon the 
upper surface. From our great height 
this cloud looked like a multitude of white 
domes, and seemed to represent some immense 
city suspended in mid air. Here we rested 
a few minutes, to take a final view of the 
Anti-LebMon; and as we had had it in sight 
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for several days, we were glad to exchange 
its scenery for something less rugged and 
inhospitable. The gorges in the Lebanon are 
more numerous and abrupt as one descends 
towards Beyrout, and greater fertility be- 
comes apparent. The road winds considerably 
in places, so that a traveller obtains several 
views of the same objects. The sides of the 
valleys are almost perpendicular, and every 
hiU rising among them is crowned with a 
village or the ruins of a town. As we 
descended lower, we perceived a steamer 
l3dng in the roadstead oflF Beyrout. We were 
still about four hours distant from the town, 
owing to the winding of the road ; but we 
remarked the great length and the general 
build of the vessel. We shall make a more 
intimate acquaintance with her further on. 

After halting for luncheon, we followed 
down the left side of the Nahr BeirAt or 
Beyrout river. At a great depth down it is 
spanned by a fine old B>oman bridge, sup- 
ported by three arches ; but the road leading 
to it on either side has entirely disappeared, 
or is only represented by a few straggling 
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footpaths. From here, Jebel Sttnnln, the 
highest point in this part of the Lebanon, is 
visible, with its top enveloped in snow. The 
lower spurs of the mountain in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Beyrout are clothed with 
rich groves of fir trees, with curiously-rounded 
tops, while here and there are to be seen a 
few palms. The streets in some of the 
suburbs were graced with rows of lilac trees, 
which were in full flower, but of a different 
kind to those so common in English gardens. 
It was evident that a great fdte was going on 
near Beyrout; for we passed nuinbers of 
town's-people, both Europeans and Orientals, 
driving or riding out of the town. It seemed 
quite strange to be once more in the land 
of carriages, and other unaccustomed con- 
veniences. In haJf-an-hour after entering 
the suburbs, we found ourselves before the 
door of the hotel. It was just seven weeks 
since I had quitted it. The house was nearly 
empty, and we had a good choice of rooms. 
I was glad to get my old bed-room, the 
windows of which commanded a lovely view. 
It was too late when dinner was over to go 
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up to Owen Ph ^'s house to obtain my 

letters, as I had wished, especially as it is 
difficult to find one's way about the streets 
after night-faU. 

May 10th. Notwithstanding the comfort 
of once more sleeping in a wide bed, we were 
all early astir. During breakfast, while we 
were talking over our different plans, we 
were informed that an English steamer was 
at that time lying in the harbour. Shattock 
was anxious to return as soon as possible to 
England, and had hitherto intended to go by 
the first steamer to Alexandria. The English 
steamer was the one we had observed on tho 
previous afternoon, on our way over tho 
mountain. Aa the information respecting 
her movements was only very vague, we 
determined to go on board and hear for 
ourselves. We accordingly took a guide, 
and were rowed in a native shore boat to the 
ship, which was lying about a mile off. She 
proved to be the "Agia Sofia," one of 
Papayanni's Une, from Liverpool, and about 
3,000 tons burden. 

We were fortunate in finding Captain 
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Beggs, who commanded her, on board. He 
told us that he was about to leave Beyrout 
for Liverpool at six o'clock the same evening, 
but that he was going to call at several ports 
before reaching his destination. Shattock 
made up his mind at once to take his passage 
in her. I mentioned to Captain Beggs my 
intention of going to Constantinople, and was 
asking some questions of him relative to the 
steamers, when he informed me that owing to 
a recent epidemic in the Lebanon villages, all 
vessels coming from Syria would be liable to 
be detained in quarantine. This and various 
other considerations had the effect of changing 
my plans, and I arranged to go to England 
with Shattock, and postpone my visit to 
Constantinople. 

There was no time to lose. Much had to 
be arranged in the way of paying our passage 
money, getting letters posted, and providing 
all that was wanted for a month's sea- voyage. 
We returned at once on shore, and were met 
at the landing-stage by Thompson. Finding 
that both Shattock and I were going to sail 
in the " Agia Sofia," he settled to accompany 
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us as far as Lamica in Cyprus^ at whicli 
port we were to take in some cargo. The 
first thing to be done was to get back our 
linen, which had been sent to the wash the 
evening before. This, we were told, was 
quite impossible, for the things were already 
in the washing-tub. Well ! wet or dry they 
must be produced; and eventually they 
were brought back, though not without 
repeated remonstrance on our part at the 
delay. Another hitch occurred when we got 
to the banker's oflGice. We actually had to 
wait forty minutes while they were cashing 
a draft for £50. The reason for the delay is 
that the so-called bankers of Beyrout are in 
reality only commission agents, and have to 
send out and procure the money as it is 
required. Then a long time is occupied in 
making out an unintelligible note of the 
amoimt they intend to deduct for percent- 
age. On our way to the banker's we had 
encoxmtered my friend M . He accom- 
panied us,- and was the means of saving 
me nine sovereigns, which the clerk, in the 
hurry of the moment, had omitted to in- 
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With the foregoing chapter, I bring to a 
close my land journey through Syria, and I 
trust I have not hitherto been wearisome 
to the reader. If the latter is fond of the 
seal, and is willing to visit some of the ports 
to the north-eastern side of the Mediter- 
ranean, I will ask his indulgence for a few 
pages in a final chapter, and then take my 
leave. 
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the numerous w^ies in the Lebanon, the 
features of which become more abrupt towards 
the north. It was dark before we passed the 
towns of Tripoli and Latakia, but the captain 
pointed out to us their position. 

The "Agia Sofia" presented a great con- 
trast to the " Deccan," belonging to the " P. 
and O.," in which I had taken my passage to 
Suez on leaving England. In the former the 
comfort of the passengers was in every way 
attended to, which cannot be said of the other 
ship I have mentioned. Captain Beggs, in 
addition to being a thorough sailor,— as we 
had afterwarf^ gid cause fof remembering,- 
was a most pleasant companion ; and, though 
ever to be found at his post when his duties 
caUed him, was always seeking to make his 
passengers feel that the ship was for the time 
their home. 

Each of the passengers had a large cabin 
to himself, and the saloon was well stocked 
with books of amusement and instruction. 
Nor could we complain of want of exercise, 
for the deck of the vessel was over 300 
feet long and about 40 wide. The crew 
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consisted of the captain, and three officers, 
and about forty-five men, in addition to the 
three engineers. 

At this early stage of our voyage we 
mustered six passengers. The reader is 
ahready acquainted with three of them. We 
found on board a Mr. Friend, who had come 
out in the vessel from Liverpool merely for the 
cruise ; and the remaining two were an Irish 
master-mason, who had been employed under 
an English company at Beyrout, and a Syrian 
woman, who was on her way to Liverpool, 
having been engaged as cook in an English, 
family. Of these two, the former was 
considered in every way a first-dass pas- 
senger, although in reality he was only 
an artizan. He was a curious character, 
very voluble, but difficult to understand from 
loss of teeth. Sometimes his conversation at 
meals, especially on politics, would evoke 
roars of laughter, which he always attributed 
to his own wit, and not to his eccentricities. 

The Syrian cook, who received the soubri- 
quet of " Mary Anne " shortly after coming 
on board, kept very much to herself, and 
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always had her meals in her own berth. 
She was not prepossessing in appearance, and 
her genei^ exterior gave one the idea of a 
female Guy Fawkes, if one can imagine a 
sack stuffed with straw, with human head 
and feet attached. She was of the same size 
all the way down from her shoulders to her 
ankles, except where her muslin dress was 
girt in about her loins by a sort of loose sash. 
The poor thing was much to be pitied, for, in 
addition to being fearfully sea-sick throughout 
the voyage, she could not make known her 
wants to any one on board. For some time 
she could not eat food cooked d V Anglaise ; 
and now and then, when a sheep was killed, 
she would beg for the heart and other 
intestinal delicacies (!), and cook them after 
her own fashion in the galley. 

May 12th. On first going on deck I found 
that we were passing Cape Khanzir, — a bold 
headland, which forms the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Iskanderoon. The sea was quite 
calm, and the high rugged cliffs were clearly 
reflected in the water. Looking westward, 
we could discern, at a distance of fifty or 
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sixty miles, the snowy mountains of Taurus 
on the opposite side of the gulf, with a fine 
range of lesser hills in front of them. By- 
seven o'clock we were lying at anchor just off 
the town of Alexandretta, which is also called 
Iskanderoon, and from which the gulf derives 
its name. This is the sea-port of the more 
important town of Aleppo, which is situated 
about three days' journey from the coast. 
Alexandretta lies in a small plain, and is 
backed by an amphitheatre of most lovely 
mountains, the peaks of which, seen in this 
clear atmosphere, appear to overhang the 
town, although in reality they are a mile or 
two in its rear. 

The wind rose as the morning advanced, 
»d h«i so much ino^a^ by thl .^ddle of 
the day, that there was great difficulty m 
getting the cargo discharged into the lighters. 
It moderated towards evening, and the air 
became oppressive. In the course of the 
afternoon some amusement was caused by 
the appearance of a shark playing round the 
ship. We endeavoured to hook him, and 
Thompson tried to shoot him, but the fellow 
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was too wary to come within reach. Towards 
evening clouds began to gather over the 
mountains, but no rain fell until all the cargo 
had been received on board and safely housed. 
Sheet lightning had been visible for some 
time, but between eight and nine it began to 
assume a more threatening aspect, and distant 
thunder was heard out at sea. Kain now 
began to fall heavily, and for three hours 
before midnight, we witnessed one of the most 
magnificent thunderstorms it has ever been my 
good fortune to behold. At one time there had 
been four storms simultaneously in different 
parts of the horizon, and the lightning seemed 
to come from every quarter at once, and was so 
vivid that every roof in the town, and every 
peak in the adjacent heights, could be seen 
with the greatest distinctness. An awning 
was spread over the after-part of the deck, so 
that we were enabled to enjoy the scene, 
without being confined to the cabin. 

May 13th. The storm had spent itself in 
the night, and the rain had passed off, but 
the clouds were still hanging in all the clefts 
of the mountains. This was looked upon as 
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a bad sign by those on board, as indicating a 
fresh bree2se from the southward; nor did 
their expectations remain long unfulfilled. 

The Captain's business took him on shore 
in the forenoon^ and he asked Mr. Friend and 
myself to accompany him. As we knew that 
all available hands woidd be wanted for ship- 
ping the cargo, we volunteered to row the 
boat, without the assistance of any of the 
crew. The Captain, however, declined our 
offer, and took two men. It was well he did 
so, for, although it was fine as we were going 
towards the shore, there was a heavy surf 
when we reached the jetty. Leaving the 
boat in charge of the men, we threaded our 
way through a number of shipping buildings 
to the Consul's office. We were only there a 
few minutes, and were on the point of 
returning, when a tremendous gust of wind 
swept suddenly down fix)m the mountains 
behind the town, crashing open all the doors 
and windows of the house. We hurried back 
to the landing-place, and hastily jumped into 
the boat, but by this time the wind had raised 
such a sea^ that we were in great danger of 
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being carried right under the supports of the 
pier. The waves were now rapidly increasing, 
and the sea was running very high as we 
glanced towards the southern end of the gulf; 
and it seemed doubtful whether, in the teeth 
of the wind, we should be able to reach the 
ship. At the Captain's request. Friend and I 
took the two after oars, sending the two 
men forward. It took us some time to reach 
the vessel, ^ and our companions on board 
were watching our progress in some anxiety. 
Having got the boat alongside, it was no 
easy matter getting up the ladder, as it was 
impossible to approach within a foot or two 
of it, for fear of staving the boat. We had 
to watch our opportunity, and make a spring 
for it. The force of the wind had so much 
increased, that Captain Beggs deemed it more 
prudent to take the ship further from the 
shore in case of her cable parting. Steam, 
accordingly, had to be got up, and we moved 
half a mile further seaward. This part of 
the Mediterranean is subject to very sudden 
squalls, and a similar one arose during the 
afternoon, when the Captain was again 
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ashore. This time he had taken the full boat's 
crew. 

In the afternoon, in the intervals between 
the storms, we had some sport with the gulls, 
which were hovering round the ship in great 
niunber& We tied two bits of meat or 
biscuit together, with about a yard of string 
between them. Sometimes two gulls would 
seize the bait and then fly away, attached one 
to the other by the string. The most amus- 
ing scene was when only one guU got hold, 
and flew away, with the bait at the other end 
of the string hangmg down. This was a 
signal for a general pursuit on the part of 
his companions, and in his flight the loose 
string, getting entangled in his wings, would 
bring him down to the water. 

May 14th, We left Alexandretta very 
early in the morning, but I was sleeping 
soundly, and never heard the noise of getting 
under weigh. Some hours afterwards we 
were ofi" Karadash, a small village on the 
coast of CiUcia, from which we were to take 
in a large portion of our grain-cargo. In 
front of this village the shore is bounded by a 
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barrier of most inhospitable rocks. Owing to 
tbe late gales it was manifestly impossible to 
ship a cargo, and the Captain determined to 
run forty miles further westward, to Mersina. 
The coast all along here is very dangerous, 
and the vessel was kept several miles away. 
We lost nothing in the way of scenery, as 
this part of the country is flat and uninviting. 
There was a good deal of motion this morn- 
ing, and most of my companions suffered in 
some degree from sea-sickness, but none so 
severely as the unfortunate "Mary Anne," 
who had chiefly subsisted on nuts since 
leaving Beyrout. 

The mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Mersina are very curious in appearance : the 
tops look as if they had been artificially 
squared off. Before entering the roadstead 
we passed the " Vladimir," on her way down 
to Alexandria from Odessa. This was the 
steamer in which I had come to Beyrout 
some eight weeks previously. 

By the middle of the day the sea had 
subsided, and the cargo was able to be dis-* 
charged. Mersina is a long straggling town, 
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built like Alexandretta, in a plain in front of 
some low mountains^ behind which, £tg£^> 
rise the higher ones with the level summits 
mentioned above. Unfortunately the Taurus 
snow-range was covered with clouds all the 
time we were at Mersina. About eight or 
nine miles westward of the town, we saw the 
ruins of Pompeiopolis, now an Arab viUaga 

In the course of the afternoon, an accident 
happened while the cargo was being dis- 
charged, which might have been rather serious, 
had the sea been rough at the time. A 
bundle of long iron rods was being lowered 
into a lighter alongside the vessel, when one 
of them slipped from the bundle and fell 
vertically into the lighter, — ^fortimately with- 
out injury to any of the ten or twelve natives 
who were on board. It passed clean through 
the bottom of the lighter, and the latter, 
being already freighted with several cwts. of 
iron, began to sink rapidly. There was no 
real danger, as the sea was quite calm, and 
other empty lighters happened to be at hand. 
The natives, however, got into a regular panic, 
and called loudly to those on board the 
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vessel to help them, but without attempting 
to stop the hole, or in any way to assist them- 
selves. Meanwhile the ship's crew brought 
another lighter alongside the disabled one, 
and commenced transferring the iron from 
one to the other. The water gained so fast, 
in spite of all the efforts made to bale it out, 
that it became necessary to undergird the 
lighter with strong ropes, and to suspend it 
by a chain made fast to one of the steam- 
winches. An hour was occupied in getting 
out all the iron, and as soon as this was 
effected, the natives rowed away towards 
the shore with the disabled lighter in tow. 
As this proceeding woidd have entirely pre- 
vented our discharging any more cargo that 
day, the Captain called upon them to return 
at once to work. Upon their refusing, he 
ordered two of the ship's boats to go and 
bring the lighter back by force. The crews 
of each boat armed themselves with hand- 
spikes, and we watched the pursuit in 
expectation of a regular fight. The moment 
the first boat with four men reached the 
lighter, the dozen Arabs who manned it gave 
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in, and were ignorainiously towed back agiun 
to the ship. Foe my own part, I rather 
regretted that the idle rascals had submitted 
BO tamely, as a good thrashing from some 
sturdy Irishmen would have had a beneficial 
effect. 

May 15th. A message arrived from the 
Agent in the town, to say that the native 
labourers refused to work the cargo, unless 
the ship was brought nearer the shore. This 
was accordingly done. I afterwards landed 
with the Captain, and visited the Consular 
Agent, who was a Greek named TattarakkL 
While the business was being transacted, 
the usual cup of coffee was handed round. 
It was, however, so filthy that I took an 
early opportunity of emptying mine out of 
the window. We afterwards went to the 
market to cater for the passengers' mess, and 
then passed some time in the bazaars. The 
weather being very hot, I invested in a suit 
of yellow holland, of very dubious manu- 
"'-"- — -'hich caused a great deal of chaff 
and I was often afterwards called 
ow Dwarf." 
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Sunday^ May 16th. Soon after midnight on 
Saturday, we started back again for Karadash, 
the weather having sufficiently moderated to 
allow of our taking in a cargo. The Captain 
was very much averse to working his crew on 
Sunday, but in this exposed part of the coast, 
it is necessary to watch for an opportunity. 
We had to proceed at only half speed, as we 
were towing the lighters which we had used 
at Mersina, there being none at Karadash. 
Soon after leaving Mersina we had dragged 
one of them nearly under water, to the 
great consternation of the labourers in charge 
of it. In the course of the day. Friend 
went ashore in an empty lighter, and on 
landing and returning, had to be carried for 
some distance on the back of a native, the 
lighter being tmable to approach the land on 
account of the rocks. 

A ridiculous accident happened to a labourer 
at work on board one of the lighters. — His 
loose clothing got caught in the hook by 
which the sacks of grain were hoisted into 
the ship, and at first he seemed a good deal 
hurt, but it turned out subsequently that he 
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ocIt shamming, in oidar to escape doing 
trie Iitfd work. Another man was lighting a 
ci^r^kiec, and the heavy chain pushed him over 
the gtmwale of the lightar into the water. 
He held on, and omtinned to shout for help 
until h£S companioiis hauled him up. He 
Lvked» on enlarging firom the sea, ezactlj 
like a skin bottle^ in which Orientals carry 
water; for the d^A of his petticoat, or 
whatever may be the name of his garment, 
got filled, and at fiist stood out quite stiff 
The &IIowii^ evoiing we quitted Karadash, 
tlvr Lamica^ in Cyprus^ 

Jlay icvtik About four o'clock, a.m., the 
Captain came to my berth, as he was anxious 
to show me land at the immense dis- 
tance of 105 miles firom the ship. We 
were at that time just off Gape Greco, on 
the eastern side of Cyprus^ The land he 
pointed out to me was the top of the 
Lebanon, in the part called the "Gedars,*' 
where the mountain rises to a hdght of 
9,996 feet above the sea. I called up my 
companions, and we went on the bridge, 
where we remained until after passing the 
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entrance of the bay in which lies '^ sea-girt 
SalamiB." At the end of an hour the sun 
rose, and the " Cedars " fSaded from sight, but 
not before we had seen them at a distance of 
115 miles. The southern coast of Cyprus is 
of the same character as that of Cilicia, — the 
moimtains immediately abutting on the coast 
being low, with higher ones rising in the 
back-ground. 

May 19th. The two Austrian-Lloyd 
steamers, bound respectively to Alexandria 
and Syra, had arrived during the early 

morning. The R s had come in the one 

going north, having joined her the previous 
evening at Beyrout. About nine o'clock they 
came on board the '^ Agia Sofia " to break&st, 
and remained with us all day till their vessel 
was to sail They told us that their ship was 
so crowded with "AcyV" (i.e., pilgrims), that 
they had no room to walk about even on the 
quarter-deck. I had, of course, intended 
treating them as my own guests; but Captain 
Beggs would not hear of any such arrangement, 
and insisted on showing them every hospitality 
in the name of the owners of his vessel. 
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May SOth. Lamica contains nothing of 
any interest, unless it be the church in which 
Lazarus is said to have been buried when he 
died the second time. As we had nothing 
else to do, we landed for an hour, and visited 
the church in question. There is good glass 
in some of the windows, but the mural 
paintings axe inferior. The tomb is reached 
by a steep flight of steps, at the bottom of 
which one passes through a small apertxu^e 
in the rock, leading to a marble slab, 
under which lies the deceased Bishop of 
Cyprus, as Lazarus is supposed to have been. 
I woidd not, however, recommend any other 
traveller to follow in our steps. "Once 
bitten, twice shy," would be my motto on 
any fiiture occasion, if asked to visit the 
tomb. The amoimt of fleas that followed us 
on board, was only to be equalled by those in 
the cave at BSni&s. 

The same evening we started for Jaffa, and 
whUe getting under weigh, our attention was 
called to the curious shape assimied by the 
moon, when first seen above the horizon. — For 
a few minutes it appeared to be in an oblong 
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form, with the two upper comers cut off. As 
the moon got higher, the illusion disappeared 
from the top comers, but was seen on the 
lower ones, — ^thus rendering the diac hex- 
agonal. It must have been caused by some 
atmospheric refraction. 

Thompson had given up his idea of leaving 
us at Lamica, and determined to remain on 
board until reaching Malta. 

May 21st. We reached Jaffa about noon. 
I pass over the few days which were occupied 
at this port in taking in cargo, during which 
we all remained on board, haying no desire 
to renew our acquaintance with the town, 
which we had visited by land. From here 
we proceeded northwards to the Bay of Acre, 
spending two days at Haif^ and two at Acre. 
WhUe the ship was lying off the former, 
Thompson and Friend made an expedition on 
horseback to Nazareth, and rejoined us the 
following day at Acre. 

The Bay of Acre, as I have said before, is 
very dangerous in some places, on account of 
the numerous sand-banks, and especially so 
in the immediate vicinity of Acre itself. 
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This we nearly proved to our cost. As we 
were entering the roadstead^ we observed a 
man in a boat waving a flag violently^ as if to 
induce us to follow some particular line of 
steering : at the same time we also noticed 
that different signals were being made from 
the deck of an English bark. The captain 
of the "Agia Sofia" was fortunately well 
acquainted with the soundings, and trusted 
more to the directions given us by the 
English ship. We reached our moorings in 
safety ; but, on making soundings afterwards, 
we discovered that, had we followed the 
directions of the native pilot in the boat, we 
should have struck right on a sand-bank. 
Captain Juby, who commanded the bark, the 
name of which was the "Albatross" of 
Sunderland, came on board shortly after- 
wards, and told us of the narrow escape he 
had had only a few days previously, owing to 
the same cause. 

May 28th. Upon going on deck I was 
surprised to see our new neighbour the 
" Albatross " still at anchor, for her Captain 
had announced his intention the day before. 
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of starting for .England at day-break. It 
appeared that in attempting to get under 
weigh, the ship had struck heavily on a sand- 
bank, owing to the carelessness of the native 
pilot. Captain Juby had therefore thought 
it more prudent to bring-up again, until he 
could ascertain whether his ship had sus- 
tained any injury. 

After breakfast Captain Beggs took me on 
board the "Albatross," when he went to make 
a survey of the ship, and sign a " protest," 
which would enable Captain Juby to proceed 
to sea without incurring legal responsibiUty, 
in case any danger should arise in consequence 
of the accident. The pumps had been 
sounded four hours previously, and it was 
now found that the ship was only making 
half an inch of water per hour. Two divers, 
appointed by the English consul at Acre, 
(who, by the way, is an Arab I) went down 
several times, and examined the whole length 
of the vessel's keel on both sides. They 
reported only a slight injury to the copper. 
It was curious to watch the divers. They 
made a second somersault under the water 
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for the purpose of forcing themselves down ; 

they remained under the sur&ce on each 

occasion for about half a minute. Captain 

B^gs afterwards went out in the boat with 

a lead-line, to ascertsdn for himself the exact 

soundings in the neighbourhood, so as not to 

be obliged to trust to the rascally pilot. 

After a short run on shore, while the Captain 

was completing his business, we returned 

on board, where we found steam up, and 

everything ready for a start. The "Albatross " 

left Acre an hour before us, and for some 

distance kept on '^ dipping her flag" to us. 

Malta was to be our next port, and then a 

straight run to Liverpool. Having now taken 

leave of the Syrian coast, I will say good-bye 

to my reader, with the hope that if ever he 

should visit the interesting country which 

has formed the subject of these pages, he may 

enjoy his expedition as much as I did mina 
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ST. JOHN. VoL L 6s. 6d. VoL IL 68. 6d. VoL HL 8s. 

This work is also kept in haif Morocco^ ai an excess of Ss. per volume. In «xtra 
half Morocco binding, at 5s. Bd, ; or whole Turkey Morocco, 6f. 6d. per voluwte. 
Alio in extra bindings, for presentation, 

Hymns for the Church on Earth. 

An entirely New and Enlarged Edition. Li various doth 
bindings, 5s., and in Morocco, 10s. 

Hymns for the Church on Earth. 

Being Three Hundred Hymns, for the most part of modem 
date. Selected and arranged by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, M.A. 
Ninth Edition. 

In small %oo., Mack cloth, r^ edges, is.; limp cloth, for invalids, 4s. ; black 
antique, 4s. 6d. ; violet and extra cloth antique, gilt edges, 6s.; Turkey Morocco, 
10s. 6d, Also in Russia and other bindings, for presentation. 

A Portable Edition of " Hymns for the Church on 

Earth." Printed on toned paper. Extra doth, gilt edges, 
ds. 6d. ; red edges, 3s. 

TJie Additional Hymn-Book. 

Being Three Hundred Hymns for Public Worship, most of 
them not to be found in the Ck)llections commonly used. 
Limp doth, 6d. ; extra doth, thin boards, 9d. ; doth 
boards. Is. 



PATEBNOSTEB BOW. 



Foundation Stones. 

By the Rev. Hely Hutchinson A. Smith, Hector of Tanaley. 
Square 8vo. ds. 

TJie Bdigion of Redemption; 

or, the Doctrine of Man's Ruin and Christ's Salvation, 
Defined and Defended. A Contribution to the Prelimi- 
naries of Christian Apology. By R. W. Monsell, B.A., 
late Pastor of the Free Church of Keufchatel, Switzer- 
land. Second Edition. 1 voL ' 8vo., 128. 

Seed Scattered Broadcast ; 

or, Incidents in a Camp Hospital By S. McBeth. With 
an Introduction, and Edited by the Author of " The Memo- 
rials of Capt Hedley Vicars." Uniform with ''English 
Hearts and English Hands." Second edition. Post 8vo., 
3s.. 6d. Cheap issue, limp cloth. 2s. 

Life in the Ghetto; 

or, the Jewish Physician. By the Author of "Doing and 
Suffering." Extra cloth, 58. 

Carrying Things to Extremes. 

By the Author of " Copsley Annals." Square 16mo, cloth, 
red edges. Is. 

The Nature and Evidence of JRegeneration. 

By the Rev. George Townshend Fox, M.A. With a Pre- 
face by the Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D., Incumbent of 
Emmanuel Church, Brighton. Limp cloth, red edges, Is. 9d. ; 
extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The Track of the Light ; 

or, Christ's Footsteps Followed. By the Rev. J. George 
Bullock, M.A., Rector of St. Runwald's, Colchester. 2s. 

The Intermediate State of the Blessed Dead ; 

in a Series of Meditational Expositions. By the Rev. 
Joseph Baylee, D.D. Second edition. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 



WHXIAM HUBT AHD OOXPAXT, 



Handbook of ^[fecial Mission Services: 

contaiiuiig SiiggeBtioiii» Servioes as Buictioned by ike Bia- 
hops of London and Rochester, Hymns, and Specimen 
Addr e s se s. By the Rev. C. F. S. Money, M.A., Incumbent 
of St John's, DepftfonL Fci^ 8vo. Qoth, Is. 

(htr Father. 

' A Word of Enconraging Remembrance for the Children of 
God. By the Anther of *< Thonghts on Conversion." With 
an Introdnction by the Rev. A. Hewlett, D.D., Yicar of 
Astley. Second edition. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 3b. 

Trust in Trial: 

or, Lessons of Peace in the School of Affliction. Medita- 
tions, with Prayers and Hymns for the Sick and SnfTering. 
By the Rev. W. O. Porton, B.A., Rector of Kingston-on- 
Sea. Fourth edition. Large type. Fcap. 8va Cloth, Is. 6d.; 
extra cloth, 2s. 

Memoir of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Jere- 
miah. Horrox. Author of '* The Transit of Venus over the 
Sun." By the Rev. A. R. Whatton. Small 8vo. 28. cloth. 

Hearts made glad and Homes made happy. 

Sketches of Subjects for Mothers* Meetings and Fathers' 
Classes. Post Svo. Extra doth. Ss. 6d. 

Oil for Creaking Hinges; 

or, Help and Comfort for Hard Times. Specially designed 
for Mothers* Meetings. By the Author of "Toiling in 
Rowing," etc. Crown Svo. 28. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Life Hereafter ; 

or, the Many Mansions in my Father's House. Extra doth 
boards. Is. 6d. 

Station Amusements in New Zealand. 

By Lady Barker, Author of '< Station Life in Kew Zealand." 
With Map and Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 



FATERHOBTEB BOW. 



Hanie Truths. 

Being the Miscellaxieoas Addresses and Tracts, revised and 
corrected especially for this work. Sixth Edition. F*cap 
Svo, extra doth, lettered. Eight Series. Each illustrated 
with a Frontispiece and Vignette Title. Each volame, 
3s. 6d. 

This work is alto hopt in Morocco^ J?u««ui, and olhtr tUgaai bindings^/or presents ; 
prices and specimens of which will hs/orwardM on appUeation to the Publishers. 

jRe-issue of Home Truth. 

Containing the Miscellaneous Writings of the Rev. Canon 
Kyle, M. A. In eight volumes. Extra cloth, gUt edges, 25s. 

Bishops and Clergy of Other Days. 

With an Introduction on the Real Merits of the Reformers 
and Puritans. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, 4s. 

Lessons from English Church History. 

A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, Oxford, on Monday, 
May Ist, 1871. The Provost of Onel in the Chair. With 
Appendix, giving the opinions of some well-known English 
Divines on the Controversy about the Lord's Supper. 56pp. 
Crown Svo. Paper cover, 6d. ; limp cloth, Is. 

Coming Events and Present Duties. 

Being Miscellaneous Sermons and Addresses on Prophetical 
Subjects ; arranged, revised, and corrected. Crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

Story of Madame Thirise, the Cantiniere ; 

or, the French Army in '92. Translated from the work of 
M. M. Erckmann-Chatrain, by two Sisters. With an In- 
troduction and Edited by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, M.A. With 
nineteen full-page Engravings. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 



A detailed List of aU Tracts hy (he Sev. Canon Bpls majf hs oftCatned on 

application to the Publishers, 



VILUAK HiniT A5D OOMTUn, 

BV THE LATE RIGHT REV. LORD BISHOP OP CARLISLE. 

or UieKiii«domiH>d Coming of a«i*|"^»''''VH»»««"*™" 
A^orthiMOi^ Crowns™. WtertwdBtL 

Fpartli edition. Crown Bm. t».«i 

Ward* of Eternal Life ,' , ™. ._, ^ »_.i. .. « j.. 

oTuif Fiirt Principi™ ot IhB DoetriK of ChMl : «t torth fa aghtaoi 

aimom, CiowhSto. 7i., dott. 

fsnSo^^fSssr^^tfvsXtion b, a« b«. j. c. e,i.. 

ILA. CtowuSTO. »•- 

BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., 

i)oy^2>n»; _^^0„I>eUil. of EthtDit lift. W^ 
Sttp* Acromj ^^^ Rem to »« AdiIoib uid DoobtfU. .A Compuii™ 
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BY THE LATE BROWNLOW NORTH, B.A., 

MugdaUm HM, (h^crd; Bagigtrar 0/ tks DiouM of Winckuttr and Surrtg. 

Think on Thene Things ; 

Wisdom : her ory.— Wiadom : who hma it !— The Oraoe of Qod — Chxist 
fhe Saviour: CSimt the Judge. Uniform with "Oureelvet." 9a, 

The Prodigal Son ; 

or, the Way Home. Cloth hoards, extra, antique binding. 2s. 

Ourselves : 

A Piotore sketched from the History of the Children of Israel. Fourth 
edition. Cloth boards, 9b/ 6d. ; antique bindings, 8b. Beventh and 
cheaper edition, 18mo., doth limp, la 9a. 

Yes! or No! 
or, Ood's Offer of Salvation. (Qen-xziv 68.) T7nilbrm with " Ourselves.'* 
Third edition. Extra cloth, as. ; doth limp, cheap edition. Is. Od. 

The Rich Man and Lazarus. 

A Practical Exposition. Uniform with " Ouredves." Second edition. 
Square 18mo., doth boards, Is. 6d. ; antique, as. 

Tou ! what You are, and what Yoa may he. 
Sketched from the History of the Oadarene. Extra doth. Is. 

Uniform Series of Larere T3n;>e Books. Bach Sixpence. 

Ooda Way of Salvation. 

Earnest Words : New and Old A Series of Addresses. With Prayen and 

Hints for (^ristiana. 
Oathered Leaves. 

Think I Earnest Words for the Thoughtless. 
The Oraee of Qod. Thoughts on Titus il. 11—19. 
Wisdmn : her erg. A C(nnmentary on Proverbs i. 81—83. 
Wisdom : who has tif An Exposition on 1 Corinthians i. 
Words for the Anxious. Second edition. 

The Good Physieianf and oUier Short Pftpers on Important Subjects. 
Christ the Saviour: Christ the Judge. John v. 16-80. 
Leaves. A Series of Tracts in very Lsrge Type, Ibr General Distribution. 

In packets of 60 aaMnrted. 6d. 
Mors Leaves. A Packet of Four-page TVacts for General Distribution. 



BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP. M.A., 

Vicar of St. Augustins*s, EigKburg New Birk, London. 

Words Spoken to my Friends. 
Sermons preached at St. Augustine's, Highbury. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Pulpit RecoUections. 

Being Sermons preadied during a Six Tean* Ministry at Chdtenham 
and Highbury Mew Park. Beinsed and adapted tat general reading. 
One voL Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Lectures on Home Subjects. 

Addr e s se d espedally to the Working Classes. Pcap Sro. 2i. 6d. 

The Children's Pulpit, 

Addr e ss es to Childrai. Jn two volumes, eadi 8s., in appropriate binding. 
Series 1. The Twin Brothers, and other Sermons to Children. 
S. The Lost Sheep Found, and other Sermons to Children. 
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PUBIilOATIONS OF THB SOODBTY FOB DISTBIBUnNQ 

" 80RIPTUBB TRUTH." 

Scripture Truths; 

or, U&e Way of GhJnktion Mt forth in Words of Admonitioii, GomiMl, and 
Comfort, niirty-one theeti ; arnuig«d for One Month, on a roller, in 
▼ery large type. With Ihtroduotion by the late Bev. William Hanh, 
B.D. Twentieth Thounnd. li. 6d. 

Hand-book to ''Scripture Truths.'* 

An adaptation of this Wofk as a Urge type Hanoal for Uie ffiok Room 
and District Visitor. Limp doth, Is. ; qnaxter bonnd, 9d. Paper eover 
6d. Seventieth thousand. 

The Believer's Daily Portion, 

A Second Series of ** Scripture Truths." With Introduction by the 
late Bev. WiUiam Manh, D.D. Mounted on roller, Si. Hand-book. Is. 

Daily Teachings from the Words of Jesus. 

Unifonn in design with ** Scripture Truths." With Ihtrodoetiao by 
the late Bev. William Marsh, B.D. Laige type, Is. Hand-book to 
ditto. Is. 

Innpired Thoughts about Ood and His People. 

Selected from the Psalms of David. Arranged for One Month. With 
Prelhoe by Miss Catherine M. Marih. Upon roller. Uniform In design 
with " DaUy Teachings." Is. Hand-book to same. Is. 

The CliUdren's Rott. 
Texts and Hymns, in laxge type, especially adapted for the Young, 
Arranged for One Month. Mounted upon roller, la. 



MONTHLY MAQAZINBR 

TJie Christian Obfterver and Advocate. 

Conducted by Members of the Church of England. New Series, com- 
mencing January, 1876. Published Monthly. Is. 

The Home Visitor and District Companion. 
A Monthly Magazine. Edited by the Bev. P. B. Riwer, M.A. 94pp. 
4to. Well Illustrated. One Punny. 

** Missionary Leaves " 
and Native Church Helper. Containing Original Letters from the 
Missionaries and Native Clergy in West Africa, and other parts of the 
Mission Field occupied by the Church Missionary Society. Edited by 
the Bev. B. C. Billing, Vicar Of Holy Trinity, Islington. Monthly. Id. 



